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POETRY. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


A CRUMB OF COMFORT. 
BY VANE. 


Ah! you drooped above her flowers 
Your tender, flower-like face, 

The air was sad with parting 
That haunted all the place. 

Her thought was in those flowers— 
It was so sad yet sweet. 

The heart that went and the heart that stayed, 
Above their bloom could meet. 

And all the tender pain she had, 
Yet did not dare to speak, 

Breathed strangely, subtly in your soul, 
When her rose-bud touched your cheek. 

The great white lilies smiled at you, 
The yearning violets bent, 

The pansies looked with sad, sweet eyes, 
Like great hearts pain had rent. 

And the fragrant white azalias 
Sent up their strange perfume, 

As souls send up their prayers to God, 
Out of His chastening gloom. 

The constant heliotrope looked out 
From lily leaves unfurled; 

Beside a rare white summer rose 
The fair spirwa curled. 

And your face bent down among them— 
Dear face, so white, so sad, 

How can the sun shine warm enough 
Ever to make it glad? b4 

My heart grew full beside you— 
I pondered what it meant 

That Fate so soon recalls from us 
The gracious gifts she sent. 

Hands clasp to fall apart so soon; 
Lips meet to part with pain. 

Love’s sun shines warm and bright and strong, 
Then comes a blinding rain. 

Yet oh! thank God for this, dear heart, 
The soul you trust is true; 

The bitterest pain that love has known 
Can never come to you, 

For tho’ dividing waves swell strong, 
And long leagues intervene, 

Love makes the very wind that blows, 
A messenger between. 

March 15th, 1876. 





LET US NOT PREDICT TOO MUCH. 


“To'call up what might have been” said 
Sir Philip Sidney ‘“‘is but the shadow of 
discourse;” and to predict what shall be is 
hardly more profitable. In athorough-going 
reform, especially, the more we hold to 
principles and the less we deal in predictions, 
Principles are eternal; 
predictions deal with conditions that change, 
day by day. The anti-slavery reform— 
which was of all reforms the most analogous 
to the Woman Suffrage reform—was always 
strong when it kept to principles; but when 
it came to predicting the precise results of 
any particular measure, even Garrison and 
Phillips were very often wrong. 

Many years of agitation have taught me 
that the American people always respond to 
the patient assertion of a principle. Thanks 
to Sam Adams and Franklin and Jefferson, 
our government was planted on what it is 
now the fashion of many to deride as ‘‘trans- 
cendental politics” ¢ ¢., national self-go v- 
ernment as a matter of principle, not of 
expediency. This is directly opposite to 
the English tradition, which shrinks from 
principles and bases everything on expedi- 
ency. Nodoubt, most good reforms are 
defensible on the ground of expediency 
also; but that is never the strongest ground, 
or that which reaches the popular heart. 





Every person active in the Woman Suffrage 
Movement soon findsthis out. Its real title 
deeds are in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; George Hoar said that one thing 
which brought him into the movement was 
the discovery that no logical man could 
talk against it ten minutes without denying 
the principles which lie at the very founda- 
tion of republican government. 

This being the case, it seems to me a 
pity to endanger so strong a cause by en- 
deavoring to show that women, if allowed 
to vote, will vote this way or that way, will 
strengthen this party or that party, increase 
the native or foreign elements, the church 
party or the anti-church party. For, first, 
no woman has a right to pledge her fellow 
women, still less has any man. And then, 
as a matter of policy, what we gain on the 
one side, we may lose on the other; we lose 
the clear ground of principle, where we are 
strong; and have no security of strength on 
the ground we substitute. 

I do not blame any naturalized citizen for 
opposing Woman Suffrage if he finds it ha- 
bitually urged on the ground that it will 
help to neutralize the foreign-born vote. 1 
do not blame any Roman Catholic for op- 
posing it, if he finds it merely an added 
engine to strengthen the Protestant churches 
against his own. When men are honestly 
laboring, as many good men have for years 
labored, to make the Sabbath laws less 
rigid, how can they help being repelled from 
Woman Suffrage when it pledges women in 
advance to ‘“‘discourage Sabbath. breaking?” 
When we bring these points of legislation 
or practice into the question, we bring in 
outside issues, just as clearly as when we 
bring in the marriage-laws and divorce-laws; 
and shall soon find ourselves involved in 
discussions wholly needless. For the sake 
of winning support in one direction, we 
forfeit support in another, besides leaving 
our fundamental principle to be obscured 
and ignored. We are like the hero of Bret 
Harte’s novel, encompassed by herds of 
wild cattle, which readily retired before him 
when he advanced, while those behind him 
advanced in the same proportion, so that 
he remained always the centre of a never- 
widening circle of danger. 

For one, I prefer to hold to the main posi- 
tion. It is perfectly clear to me that if my 
wife and my sister are not justly entitled to 
vote, then I myself am not. So much is 
certain. How they woulc vote, if they were 
enfranchised, I do not know and they do not 
know, for the time has not come; and if 
they did I would not ask them. Any man 
would feel utterly indignant if the select- 
men or city government, before putting his 
name on the voting list, were to ask how he 
proposed to vote; and it would be quite as 
great an insult toa woman. The right of 
Suffrage—the right of Suffrage—is what 
plain men everywhere talk about. Suffrage 
as a privilege is a thing not known to our 
institutions, and when any one begins to 
talk about it, he generally makes you feel, 
as Wendell Phillips said, that ‘‘such an ad- 
vocate is a republican only because he did 
not happen to be born a nobleman.” 

T. W. H. 
ee ea 
WOMEN SUPERVISORS OF SCHOOLS. 

The election of two Supervisors of Schools 
was the first business in regular order on 
the Boston School Board last week, and 
letters of acceptance were read from B. F. 
Tweed, William Nichols and Ellis Peterson, 
who were elected at a previous meeting. 
Mr. D. B. Hagar’s communication, declining 
to act as Supervisor, was read, and the de- 
clination was filed. It was then stated by 
the Mayor that it became necessary to com- 
plete the Board of Supervisors by the elec- 
tion of three persons to fill existing vacan- 
cies. Mr. Finney moved that the board pro- 
ceed to ballot, and, pending the motion, 
Miss May made an appeal for the election 
of awoman. Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald read a pe- 
tition from Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Chas G. 
Green, Moses Kimball, Henry 8. Washburn 
and others in favor of Miss Lucretia Crock- 
er. Mr. C. C. Perkins addressed the board 
in relation to the matter, and questioned the 
eligibility of Miss Crocker. The Mayor 
asked if the gentleman raised that point, 
and, on being replied to in the aftirmative, 
he sustained the objection, and read the fol- 
lowing letter from the City Solicitor: 

City So.iciTor’s OFFICE, t 
2 Pemberton square, Boston, March 21, 1876. 4 

Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Mayor, &c., &c., &c. Dear 
Sir: In answer to your inquiry I have to say that no 
member of the School Committee is eligible to the 
office of Supervisor. In the 7th section of the 24th 
chapter of the acts of 1875 there is the following ex- 
pressed provision: ‘‘No member of either branch of 
the City Council, or of the School Committee, shall 


hold the office of Superintendent or Supervisor,” etc. 
Very truly yours, J.P. HeEAy. 


A ballot was then had, and Mr. Mason 
was declared elected. 

Two vacancies still existing, another bal- 
lot was had, and the result showed the fol- 
lowing vote: ; 





Whole number of ballots .................... 21 
Necessary to a choice RT aa ..13 
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and there was no choice. Previous to 
another ballot being taken, Miss May read 
the following letter: 


Boston, March 21, 1876. 

To the President of the School Committee: I am 
fully aware of my obligations to the voters of this 
city for the position I now occupy, and in which I 
have endeavored to serve their interests faithfully. 

I have not sought to leave this position, nor should 
I leave it except at the bidding of this committee, to 
enter upon a service of greater responsibility and 
greater labor. 

To such service the Committee on Nominations, 
through their chairman, indicated that my election 
would be desirable were I not ineligible 

The ineligibility must be my membership of this 
board. Therefore, by the advice and solicitation of 
several members of the board, and of many eminent- 
ly interested citizens outside of it, I hereby tender 
my resignation asa member of the School Committee. 

Very respectfully, LucRETIA CROCKER. 


Mr. William T. Adams opposed the ac- 
ceptance of the resignation, and said the 
reputation of the board should be held above 
all other considerations. 

Mr. J. E. Fitzgerald replied to Mr, Ad- 
ams, stating that the opposition from the 
gentleman was expected, inasmuch as he 
had openly announced that he would enter 
his protest against, and denunciation of, any 
member who had the temerity to urge the 
election of Miss Crocker. 

After further discussion the yeas and nays 
were taken on the acceptance of Miss Crock- 
er’s resignation, and the result was as fol- 
lows: Yeas—Messrs. Blake, Chapin, Fin- 
ney, Fitzgerald, Flint, Miss Hale, Messrs. 
Hayes, Hutchins, Learnard, Miss May, 
Messrs. Moran, Godfrey, Morse, James 
Morse, Palmer, Miss Peabody, Messrs, Per- 
kins, Thayer, Winship and the Mayor—19. 
Nays—Messrs. Warren P. Adams, Wm. T. 
Adams, Blakemore and Plummer—4. The 
resignation was therefore accepted. 

Another ballot was then had, with the 
following result: 


Whole number of votes................. sees 3 
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Lucretia Crocker .... 
and Miss Crocker’s election was announced. 
The election of the sixth Supervisor was 
then had, thereby electing Mr. Folsom. 

This election of a woman as Supervisor 
of the Boston schools is a new point gained. 
Our opponents especially object to the ap- 
pointment of women to (paying) business 
positions. To supervise the schools 1s a 
business requiring rare executive talent, as 
is evidenced by the salary attached ($4500 
a year), But the women mean _ business, 

and will prove their ability to transact it. 

H. B. B. 

eecoeraeee se a 


WOMEN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


The following are the names of the wo- 
men who have been elected County Super- 
intendents of Schools in lowa: 

Mrs. Salina Blackburn, Shellsburg, Benton Co.; 
Mrs. C. E. O'Donoghue, Manson, Calhoun Co.; Miss 
Eunice E. Frink, Clarence, Cedar Co.; Miss Kate 
Hudson, Lyons, Clinton Co.; Mrs. Helen R. Duncan, 
Charles City, Floyd Co.; Miss Orilla M. Reeve, Gene- 
va, Franklin Co.; Miss Abbie Gifford, Marshalltown, 
Marshall Co.; Miss J. E. Lester, Afton, Union Co.; 
Miss Elizabeth 8. Cook, Indianola, Warren Co.; Miss 
Mary M. Jerman, Washington, Washington Co. 

Judge Mitchell,of the Circuit Court of 
lowa, recently rendered his decision in the 
contested election case in Warren county, in 
which Mr. Huff contested the election for 
School Superintendent with Miss Cook. 
She had a majority of the votes cast, he a 
minority,—and, beaten at the polls, he 
sought to defeat her in court. The Iowa 
State Iegister has contained reports of the 
trial. Recently the Judge announced his 
decision. He decided that, under the Con- 
stitutional test of citizenship, Miss Cook 
was ineligible to office, as all women in 
Iowa are ineligible. He could find no law 
making woman eligible, nor any judicial 
decision maintaining such a view, and de- 
fendant’s counsel had been unable to point 
out any. So hemust decide that Miss Cook 
was ineligible to the office to which she had 
been elected, and she cannot, therefore, hold 
it. 

Of course so much of the decision greatly 
pleased Mr. Huff, the contestant, and his 
friends. But the Judge soon dispelled this 
satisfaction by saying his mind was equally 
clear that Mr. Huff was not entitled to the 
office, and could not under this decision suc- 
ceed to it. The reason for this was that a 
majority of the votes at the election had not 
been cast for him, which would have been 
necessary in order to his succession to the 
place. So the office, under this decision, 
must wait on another election or appoint- 
ment for an occupant. Both parties gave 
notice of an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
So that the matter will go directly to the 
highest tribunal for final settlement. 

The decision will Be looked for with a 


great deal of interest. There are, at the 
present time, twelve or fifteen women hold- 
ing this office of School Superintendent. 
They have been elected to it, under the opin- 
ion of Attorney General O'Conner, given 
several years ago, that women were eligible 
to this place. If they are indeed ineligible, 
it istime it were known. The office is one 
of great importance, and has to pass judi 
cially upon many matters. If it shall be 
decided that Woman has all the time been 
ineligible to the office, and the acts of all 
women who have been Superintendents are 
consequently illegal, much litigation will 
probably follow. The Iowa State Register 
says: 

“If there is no constitutional hindrance, 
and the Legislature can remedy the matter, 
why may it not do so to-day, making Wo- 
man eligible to this particular office, and le- 
galizing the acts of women who are holding 
or have held the place?” 

This decision has created much feeling in 
lowa. Judge Maxwell, one of the counsel 
for Miss Cook and a warm friend of Wo- 
man Suffrage, has published the following 
card in relation to it: 

Des Mores, March 16, 1876. 

Eprror ReetsteR:—I! see in this morn- 
ing’s papera report of the decision of Judge 
Mitchell in the Warren County contested 
election case, in which the writer says, 
among other things: ‘‘Yesterday the Judge 
announced his decision. He decided that, 
under the Constitutional test of citizenship, 
Miss Cook was ineligible to office, as all wo- 
men in Iowa are ineligible. He could find 
no law making Woman eligible, nor any ju- 
dicial decision maintaining such a view, and 
Defendant’s Counsel had been unable to 
point out any, so he must decide that Miss 
Cook was ineligible.” I do not know who 
wrote that report, but suppose it was the 
dissenting member of the county court. be- 
fore whom the case was first tried. Ido 
not suppose that the Judge undertook to 
throw all the twenty-five or thirty women 
out of office who are now holding office in 
Iowa, by that one decision. If he did, our 
excellent State Librarian may have some 
objections, 

As to the defendant’s counsel not being 
able to point out any law authorizing wo- 
men to hold office, 1 wish to say that they 
did point out any amount of such law, 
showing that women can, do and for centu- 
ries have held similar oftices by legal sanc- 
tion, and no law was shown to the contrary. 

Ihave said the above so that the facts may 
go out with this morning's report. 

H. W. Maxwe wu. 

The Legislature acted promptly the very 
next day, on the suggestion of the Register, 
and enacted the following law, in order to 
meet the Warren County case particularly, 
and to make women eligible to all school 
offices generally : 

A Bill for an act to define who may hold offices of 
County Superintendent and School Directors in the 
State of Iowa. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 
of Iowa: F 

Sec.1. That no person shall be deemed ineligible, by 
reason of sex, to any school office in the State of lowa. 

Sec. 2. No person who may have been or shall be 
elected or appointed to the office of County Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools or School Director in the 
State of Lowa, shall be deprived of office by reason of 
sex. - 

Sec. 3. This act being deemed of immediate im- 
portance, shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its publication in the Daily State Register and 

Daily State Leader newspapers in Des Moines, Iowa. 

So, in a single day, the Warren County 
defeat to Woman has been changed into a 
practical and important victory. The new 
law, not only declares the eligibility of Wo- 
man to the oftice of County Superintendent, 
but also to the other school offices—and, 
what is better, declares that no person now 
holding such office shall be disturbed on ac- 
count of sex. This is very important and 
very timely legislation. It will be general- 
ly commended as reflecting popular senti- 
ment in Iowa, and to the ten ladies holding 
the office of County Superintendent it will 
be especially grateful. - 

This suit at Indianola came to a head just 
in time to be the salvation of the woman 
pursued, and the final defeat of the rival 
pursuing her. Hesought to put the woman 
out of the office, and all occupying women 
out of the same office—and succeeded in be- 
ing the means of fasteningthemallin. We 
congratulate Miss Cook on the victory which 
she has thus gained, and take equal pleasure 
in congratulating Mr. Huff on all that he 
has gained. We would also congratulate 
the women of the State that this event has 
opened the doors of opportunity more wide- 
ly to them, and their intelligent labors. 

The law was not long in making. The 
bill was drafted by Col. Abernethy, State 
Superintendent—and a man sensible enough 
to appreciate Woman’s worth as an educa- 
tor—as soon as he read the news and the 
suggestion in the Register, which was before 
breakfast time. Then it was taken to Sen- 

ator Woolson, an ardent friend of the Wo- 
man cause, and a very influential Senator, 
who put it through. AlIl the members saw 
the justice of it, at a glance, and voted ac- 








cordingly.—Jowa State Register. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary Juper, of Lewiston, has re- 
covered of Thomas Hayes, $500 damages 
for selling liquor to her husband. 

Rosa Bonneur is about to leave Paris 
again for several months. She goes to Scot- 
land to study her favorite steers. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, the English 
philanthropist, has undertaken another tour 
of India in the interest of prison reform. 

QUEEN Victoria has intimated to Lord 
Dufferin her desire to contribute to the pro- 
jected improvement of Quebec by a gift of 
ten thousand pounds sterling for the con 
struction of one of the proposed city gates, 
which is to be named ‘‘Kent” gate. 

Miss Linpa Drerz, the promising young 
actress, is now in Boston acting with South- 
ern, She isadaughter of Mrs. Dr. Hallock, 
and her hopes and aims are devoted to the 
elevation of her sex and the greater purity 
of her profession. 


Mrs. Harriet Gaston has taken a house 
in Philadelphia for seven months, for the 
accommodation of Woman Suffragists and 
Temperance women, during the Centennial. 
It is 1926 N. B. Street. Mrs. Gaston is a 
member of the Brooklyn Woman Suffrage 
Association, 


Mrs. H. A. Loveuary, President of the 
Oregon State Woman Suffrage Association, 
is a very able and interesting lecturer, a 
true woman, a conscientious Christian, and 
an orthodox wife and mother. She is past 
middle age, fine-looking, and intelligent, 
and possesses in high degree that eloquent, 
oratorical fire so necessary to a successful 
speaker. 

Miss Fenwick Minier, who holds an im- 
portant position ina London hospital, gave 
the people of Tamworth, England, much 
sound instruction and excellent advice on 
air, food, cleanliness, and the care of infan- 
cy, her last lecture being on a subject of the 
utmost interest to most of the born, and all 
the unborn, millions of our race—‘‘Bringing 
up a Baby.” 

Miss Crocker was first brought to public 
notice three years ago, when she was unani- 
mously elected to the School Committee 
from Ward 11, and finally obtained a seat 
in the board. Last fall she was chosen on 
the reorganized School Committee, and she 
evinced tact and intelligence for the posi- 
tion. Her success as a Supervisor is gener- 
ally predicted, and the ‘‘advanced women” 
are happy because of her election. 

Mrs. Hoven, a lady who died a few days 
ago in Alexandria, Pa., at the age of ninety- 
seven years, was one of the few women of 
the country who have cast a vote for a Pres- 
ident. She grew up to womanhood in the 
State of New Jersey, where she was born, 
and when of age she cast a vote for Thomas 
Jefferson for President, as a property qual- 
ification in that State then entitled a woman 
to vote, 


MOTHER STEWART, Who claims to be the 
projector of the temperance crusade in 
Ohio, is attracting almost as much attention 
in England as the pedestrian Weston. She 
has been received at countless temperance 
reunions, where tea has been dispensed in 
perfectly innocuous form, and all the cere- 
monials common to the brotherhood of 
Stiggins have been most rigidly observed. 
She received an unkind cut at one of these 
reunions from the presiding officer, a cer- 
tain John Broomhall, J. P., who intimated 
that the designation of ‘‘Mother,” by which 
sheis familiarly known in the United States, 
had better be dropped in England. Why 
should Mother Stewart not be called Moth- 
er Stewart’ She was the mother of the 
Ohio crusade, and is not ashamed of her 
grotesque progeny. She is a venerable wo- 
man, full of piety and zeal; and the title of 
mother, as one of the most honorable that 
can be given, becomes her exceedingly. 

Mrs. Jessup, of Mendocino, (Cal.) a 
young married woman, who lives at the Hil- 
dreth crossing of the Eel River, on the route 
between Ukiah and Round Valley, one cay 
last month got adrift in a small boat which 
she had gotten for mere pastime. There 
were no oars in the boat and by the time 
she was pretty well out in the stream and 
apparently bound fora considerable voyage, 
Mrs. Jessup concluded something had to be 
done, so she took the rope attached to the 
bow of the boat in her mouth, slid or jump- 
ed into the river, swam ashore, going par- 
tially with the current and making a trip of 
forty yards or so, reached some willows or 
bushes first and then pulled through to land, 
towed the craft all the time and tied it safe- 
ly, and then walked back to the house drip- 
ping wet and without anybody knowing 
anything of her excursion until she herself 








made her appearance and told her story. 
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LIMITED SUFERAGE IN MISSOURI. 


Eprrors JourNAL.—Our Missouri Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has turned debat- 
ing society. Yes: the Pharisees of all de- 
nominations, the Don Quixotics and their 
Del Tobosos, ministers, lawyers, and chief- 
tains are beginning to discuss the main sub- 
ject—‘‘Is it proper anyway that a woman 
should vote?” 

But I propose now to tell about our last 
meeting held a month ago, where the dis- 
cussing was confined to the society. It was 
about anew policy which Mrs. Henderson 
wished the society to adopt’ She offered a 
resolution and her reasons for it as follows: 

Resolved: That we as a society will work 
for the passage of a bill in the legislature 
conferring Suffrage on widows and unmar- 
ried women who are taxed. 

Before a vote was taken upon this reso- 
lution, Mrs. Henderson stated her reasons 
for offering it. 

ist. Because the property of an un- 
married woman is taxed and used for pub- 
lic benefits, and is not represented by any 
vote whatever. In private corporations, 
such as railroads, banks, &c., a woman 
may cast ,all the votes to which she is en- 
titled according to her amount of money 
invested. She then considers it her duty to 
vote for the protection of her property. It 
is a right she would very unwillingly aban- 
don. She thus has a voice in deciding up- 
on the ability and character of the officers 
of the corporation who shall control her 
property. But when that property is used 
for public purposes, for the building and 
management of schools and public build- 
ings, for the paying of the salaries of offi- 
cers of the goverment whose character and 
fitness for their trusts she has no voice in 
selecting, she is coolly required to sit with 
her hands tied, while her employees, per- 
haps without education or character, wield 
a controling power over her property. 
They can say if public roads shall be cut 
through her lands, and how her money shall 
be appropriated for institutions which con- 
cern herself and her children.” 

“If the woman is married, her property 
is represented by one vote which is to a cer- 
tain extent a voice in its interest. Mind, I 
say the property is represented—not the 
woman; she can be represented by no vote 
but her own. But the property of an un- 
married woman is not represented at all. 
The property of unmarried women thus 
taxed, in the city of St. Louis alone, is 
about 15,000,000 dollars. 

2d. Asa question of expediency should 
we not be working for something practical- 
ly within our reach? Without discussing 
the propriety of it, there are many who do 
not advocate nniversal male suffrage, and 
more who do not advocate universal Wo- 
man Suffrage. Then again, when a body 
of people possess power, they unwillingly 
divest themselves of half of it by sharing it 
with others, unless they have some power- 
ful interest to warrant it. In Massachusetts, 
where the Suffrage is already limited by an 
educational qualification, and where the 
balance of power may be given to the Re- 
publican party by conferring the Suffrage 
upon Woman, that party may soon avail 
themselves of that advantage. In Colorado, 
or Nevada, or in other States where there is 
a large minority of women the Suffrage 
may be granted to them for the purpose of 
enticing a greater emigration of women. 
For other interested reasons other States or 
Territories may grant Woman Suffrage. 
But in Missouri, where the Democratic par- 
ty is in the ascendency, and where the ma- 
jority of women are Democrats also, we 
cannot hope for Suffrage for the same rea- 
son that it will be granted in Massachusetts, 
nor, as there is no majority of male popula- 
tion, can we expect it for the same reason 
that it will be granted in Colorado, or Ne- 
vada. We must then be moderate in our 
requests if we shall hope to gain them, and 
ask for the Suffrage for the few, where the 
evil of its denial is most apparent. 

3d. Lask again for the Suffrage for this 
small band of women taxed withoat a voice, 
because the mass of women need to be edu- 
cated to the appreciation of the ballot be- 
fore they desire it. Women, and especially 
Southern women, have been educated to 
consider that ignorance of politics, or igno- 
rance of the laws which may benefit or ruin 
their children, and of the laws that may 
tend to the preservation or destruction of 
their country, and also ignorance of every 
practical idea which might render women 
independent if in indigent circumstances, 
these deficiencies they consider womanly 
accomplishments. When, with questionable 
pride, they prefer to see women helplessly 
cast themselves on male relatives for a beg- 
ging support, rather than to see them edu- 
cated that they may be self-dependent, 
would they be expected to desire a vote? 

Prejudices must be broken down grad- 
ually, It was only a few short years ago 
that we were all shocked to hear of a wo- 
man standing behind a counter. We were 
only beginning to get accustomed to this 
when our breath was nearly suspended to 
hear of women writing editorials, and enter- 
ing telegraph offices and post offices. Let 
the women of our State get accustomed to 
Woman Suffrage by sceing women vote for 
the protection of their property in public 
corporations, as they now see them voting 


every day for its protection in private cor- 
porations. Then a second Centennial year 
will not have passed before all women will 
not only be shocked to vote against a whisky 
law or for a school law, but will consider 
that it isa positive duty to herself, to her 
chilren, and to her country to do so. 

I ask again that the Missouri Society 
may be willing to adopt this resolution, be- 
cause I think there are many reasons why 
politicians cannot refuse to grant the re- 
quest. The general reasons heretofore given 
against Woman Suffrage cannot be applica- 
ble to the few women mentioned in the res- 
olution. They are necessarily women of 
education, they will be a novel element in 
politics—one which will look after the inter- 
ests of women working for a living. They 
have not what politicians call ‘‘protectors,” 
and they only ask for what their forefathers 
fought and bled to achieve a hundred years 
ago, that they shall not be taxed without be- 
ing represented. 

Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard did not favor 
the resolutions. While such a measure 
might be proper enough in England, it was 
not in accordance with the genius and spir- 
it of our own government, which is based 
upon personal, not upon property rights, 
She deprecated any abatement of our claims 
at this time. They were founded in justice 
and should be adhered to without wavering. 
We are working for a principle, and that, 
instead of policy, should govern us. Per- 
haps not a woman present is seeking the 
ballot for her own personal gratification, 
but we stand as the representatives of every 
wife and mother in the land, as well as of 
every unmarried woman. To dwarf our 
claims then, so as to include a mere fraction 
of these, and that the least needy portion of 
them, would tend to weaken our moral 
force. She thought there was no argument 
in favor of unmarried women that does not 
apply with equal foree to married women, 
and if she were forced to discriminate be- 
tween those who owned property and those 
who did not, she would favor the latter as 
standing most in need of the franchise. 
The tyranny of taxation without represen- 
tation was a good war-cry in 1776, and it 
still has weight, but we have so much 
stronger reasons now to urge, that this by 
comparison sinks into insignificance. 

Mrs. Grubb also opposed the resolution 
upon the grounds both of principle and ex- 
pediency. 

Mrs. Noble thought it a dangerous pre- 
cedent on our part, in view of the efforts 
which might some time be made to limit 
the Suffrage to a property qualification. 

Dr. Elliott and Mr. Snyder made eloquent 
arguments in favor of the passage of the 








resolution, saying that we were not fight- 
ing against principle, but silly prejudice; 
and that a small band of women actually 
going to the polls would do more to break 
down prejudice than all the arguments a 
Demosthenes might advance. 

The resolution was laid on the table, and 
will be voted upon at our next meeting. 
Au revoir. Dor. 
St. Loais, Mo. 
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“WANTED---A HOME.” 


The masculine mind is supposed to be 
eminently logical; capable of solving all 
problems and getting at the roots of knotty 
questions with a truth and directness of rea- 
soning that puts all our feeble feminine ‘‘in- 
tuitions” to an ignominious flight. It may 
therefore be, that the unfailing answer to 
all one’s attempts to prove the various rights 
of woman to a man and a brother; viz: “I 
think a woman’s true place is home,” is the 
settler that itis intended to be. He scorns 
all arguments as beneath your comprehen- 
sion, and drives straight at you with this 
summing-up of the whole duty of woman, 
and you are supposed to be forever answer- 
ed and crushed. It must be true; it is the 
fiat of reason. And that way intuition lies 
also. Not only is it the creed of the logical 
half of humanity, but the weaker vessels, 
who don’t believe in female physicians, and 
wouldn’t hear a woman speak in public, 
and would be ashamed to be seen voting, 
are all orthodox on the home question. The 
sin of strong-mindedness, they wash their 
hands of. All these things they leave to the 
disappointed old maids. 

Having heard this so often andso long re- 
peated, having had all my attempts to prove 
my right to choose a work after my own 
heart and to be paid therefor, as if I had 
been born to the Suffrage instead of to fight 
for it, met by this unanswerable answer, I 
have at last come to believe it myself. ‘‘A 
home” I have not, and to be ‘‘a perfect wo- 
man nobly planned,” a home I must have. 
But how? that is the question. Suppose 
that the reasoning and intuition of most men 
and many women are true, and that every 
woman is ready to marry any man that asks 
her; until we are asked, how can we mar- 
ry? There is no help for these ‘‘Tommy 
Tuckers” in petticoats. They can only 
stand and wait. Nobody would so soon 
frown upon any attempt to usurp the mas- 
culine privileges as these wiseacres from 
their high ideal of ‘feminine delicacy and 
reserve.” Not that anybody wants to do so, 
but the situation is awkward; to marry, 
or fail of our being’s end and aim, and yet to 
be expected to appear as if marriage were 








the last thing one sought or desired on 
earth. 





Now what shall « woman do, to whom 
single blessedness seems a foregone conclu- 
sion; a unit of the anxious and aimless 
army, getting into an uncertain age and 
still more uncertain prospects, of no preten- 
sions to beauty and awkward in the manage- 
ment of pullbacks and paniers, and with 
mind enough of her own to have known 
from her cradle what she should have done 
if she had only been a boy. In short, a vine 
with a tendency to uprightness, and none of 
those little tendrils of helplessness that 
cling so naturally and fascinatingly to the 
nearest oaks? It may be possible, too, that, 
though a woman, she has an ideal of love 
and marriage that would make the hardest, 
loneliest fight with poverty, easier to bear 
than the comforts of a home for which she 
had bartered her self-respect. That horn of 
the dilemma may be as far removed by prin- 
ciple as by circumstances; but the duty of 
a home is imperative and the anxious unit 
turns to the masculine privilege of earning 
one. 

In America, at least, any man with health, 
industry, and good habits can make himself 
a home, no matter what his work; and all 
roads are open to him, from the White 
House to a milliner’s shop. His pay, and 
very justly too, is on the supposition that he 
has, or ought to have, a home of his own. 
But all this preaching and reasoning has 
been to prove that this institution is pecul- 
iarly Woman's. Therefore should not the 
unit find herself in the receipt of equal if 
not better pay than the man in order that 
she may the sooner do her duty and hide 
her sacred personality in that ark of refuge? 
It may be feminine logic but it is the short- 
est way I can find out of the difficulty. 

She goes into a school room and teaches 
side by side with boys whom she has ‘‘beat- 
en” as classmates, ata third, or half their 
pay. If she essays proof-reading and type- 
setting she finds the poorest work and half 
pay to be the rule of the office. In the pay of 
a salesman or book-keeper there seems to be 
this same mysterious shrinkage, when she 
applies for his place. Everywhere that she 
competes with man she finds her sex always 
a disadvantage, never an advantage. In 
many shops in the city where she works 
alone, it would seem a crime for a woman 
to earn more than a dollar and a half a day; 
while in others it isa notorious fact that the 
“cutting down” is systematic to keep the 
maxmium at even a lower figure than this. 
Yet out of this the homeless shop girl must 
pay for board and clothing and provide for 
the inevitable rainy day of dull seasons. 

In a shop not fifty miles from Boston, 
where men worked ten hours by the day, 
and women worked twelve hours wiring, pa- 
per lining, and ticketing straw hats at a cent 
and a quarter apiece, one of the firm said, 
at the end of a season, ‘‘We must cut down 
the women’s pay; some of them earn almost 
as much as the men.” And this in serious 
earnest, though the shop was considered one 
of the most liberal of its kind. It was noth- 
ing that to approach his pay she must work 
in reality two hours to his one, taking into 
consideration not only the extra two hours 
but the greater quickness and application 
required. It was nothing that her work 
Was as necessary to the sale of his hatsas the 
blocking and pressing. The treason was in 
daring to earn nearly three dollars a day, in- 
stead of half that sum. 

When we come to a higher order of work 
in which the educational training that has 
cost the woman as much as it would a man, 
would seem to demand more equality, we 
find this same advantage taken of her neces- 
sity and her sex. A friend of the writer 
had for some years done a various but re- 
sponsible work in the office of a prominent 
religious paper in the West, at a salary of 
seven hundred a year, and her journalistic 
training was as faithful as the same desk 
would have given any man. The place of 
one of the sub-editors, with a salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars, was unexpect- 
edly made vacant, and his work was given 
to her in addition to what of her own she 
could find time to do, but with no hint of 
better pay. She kept on until it became 
quite certain that no change, either editor- 
ial or financial was to be made, and then 
gave them notice of her intention to leave. 
It was thought to be a strike for higher 
salary and no attention was paid to it. At 
the end of the week, to their astonishment, 
she did leave, and the same day brought her 
an offer of a thousand a year from the man- 
agers,—not quite half pay yet you see. 
But she had already made a more desirable 
engagement. The editor of the same pa- 
per afterwards said of her that she would 
do as much work and do it better than any 
two men in the office. But when it came to 
pay,—was she not a woman and made to be 
supported? Give her a man’s salary? It is 
not to be thought of. Is not home her true 
sphere? 

Is it on the principle that a bird that can 
sing and won't sing must be made to sing, 
gentleman? Do you propose to drive us 
into marriage or a doubtful support? Your 
words have the color of an insult. There 
is no further need to tell us that our place 
is home. We know that well. We ask 
now the privilege of earning it. Is there 
nothing deeper than the externals about 
marriage and home? May not what ought 
to be a sacrament become a sacrilege? Ev- 
ery woman feels this at heart, and no amount 





of “rights” can make her less womanly, 
rather more so, The salvation and purity 
of the marriage relation depends upon the 
success of her cause. Open to her the same 
career as to man and would she give up its 
possibilities for a mercenary and unloving 
marriage? Could she be bought and sold 
by parents and suitors as she sometimes is 
to-day, as much as was ever slave at the 
block and sometimes almost as publicly? 
Make her as independent of marriage as 
man and she will save both herself and it 
from degradation. 

But suppose that all women could and 
would marry; does marriage always insure 
a support? It would be very easy to fill 
columns of this paper, even from the wri- 
ter’s brief list of facts to the contrary. And 
should not a mother, with a family of chil- 
dren and their father to support, find as 
many and as sure ways of keeping the wolf 
from the door as the vice versa of the case? 
The masculine intellect seems to have over- 
looked these, by no means phenomenal, ex- 
ceptions. 

Is it not strange, too, that it should never 
have occurred to it that the scales of justice 
always balance, and that if we are to bear 
the losses of the half-pay system we should 
also reap its benefits? But I find no such 
reduction in my favor anywhere. If I go 
into a store I find no masculine and femi- 
nine scale of prices. An enforced economy 
is all that makes my bills smaller than my 
brother’s. Ina restaurant I am shown no 
reduced bill of fare. Ipay just as much for 
my beef-steak as my six foot neighbor on 
my right. If I look for a room in a lodging 
house I must not only pay as much but half 
the time have the door shut in my face with 
“We prefer gentlemen.” No boarding 
house makes more than a dollar's difference 
per week, and the most desirable make none. 
No ticket master has yet given me a half 
price admission to concert or theater on ac- 
count of my sex, or handed me back a dol- 
lar of my fare at a railroad station. 

Is it not time we made our side heard and 
insisted upon our share of the profits? This 
is requiring a full tale of brick and taking 
away more than the straw. The one we 
would not call tyranny without the other. 
But, as it is, how shall the anxious unit 
build her home? The logic, like the Suf- 
frage is one sided. Let us reason and vote 
for ourselves. : 

oe 


A TRIP TO THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


There were nine of us who intended to 
start for the Natural bridge of Virginia, at 
three o'clock in the morning. But only 
five, myself included, were ready at the 
time indicated, and we patiently waited 
nearly two hours for the remainder of the 
party. Then we drove to the Botetourt 
Springs store, where we waited till five, 
when, creeping along, came the expected 
folks. 

But, instead of driving on quickly, they 
deliberately went into the creek to water 
their horses and to soak their wheels. After 
a while we managed to set the ‘‘cavalcade” 
in motion, and, to our great glee, after two 
years’ hard labor in that diyection, actually 
were on the road to the Natural Bridge. 

We drove on in fine style. Our generous 
young friends, for whom we had waited so 
long, having the lighter loads, fairly out- 
stripped us, leaving poor ‘‘we uns” to come 
on the best we might. But we joined com- 
pany at a delightful little shady nook on 
the roadside, where we stopped to eat 
watermelons, but,—unfortunately, having 
none, we contented ourselves with nick- 
nacks. Resuming our route, we continued 
without incident, till we arrived at Bu- 
chanan, and, for the first time in our lives, 
gazed on the lovely James river. Having 
paid toll at the covered bridge and passed 
over it, we left our buggies to take care of 
themselves, while we descended the stone 
steps at the bridge, to see a packet start, 
which it did, in gallant style, to the in- 
spiring strains of a tin horn. After that 
elevating sight, we discussed some striped 
melons, and resumed our journey; Our 
young companions again leaving us in the 
rear. 

As we left the village we noticed a num- 
ber of urchins of different colors enjoying 
themselves on a steep dirt-hill; some were 
turning somersault after somersault, and so 
reaching the bottom, while others contented 
themselves with sliding down head first. 
They looked so comical that we watched 
them for some time. We met with other 
small adventures, too numerous to mention, 
before we reached the Natural Bridge, 
which satisfactory event took place about 
three o'clock. We had been told that we 
should cross the bridge without knowing it, 
and several of us had made wagers to the 
contrary, consequently we kept a bright 
lookout, and knew when we came to it by 
the white fence on both sides, and so won 
our wagers. Driving over it, we were met 
at the hotel on the hill-side by Mr. Lear, 
the courteous landlord, and after he had 
given us our rooms we retired to refresh 
ourselves by bathing and change of rai- 
ment, before we began sight-seeing. Hav- 
ing done so, and after the male portion of 
“‘our crowd” had prevented the remainder 
of the wine from spoiling, we all walked 
to the bridge. The ladies, scorning fashion, 
wore thick boots, short calico gowns and 











sun-bonnets. Being so comfortably arrayed, 
they fully enjoyed every incident—slips and 
stumbles calling forth merriment. 

We were accompanied by Mr. Lear, who 
pointed out the gigantic arbor vite, sup- 
posed to be coeval with Christ. It is truly 
a curiosity; its venerable trunk white, and 
twelve feet in circumference. The top of 
this father of his kind has been broken by 
lightning, but he still enjoys a green and 
flourishing old age. We will not attempt to 
describe the bridge, trusting that our kind 
readers will forgive our short comings. We 
propose to talk of our trip, and not of the 
bridge particularly. We first went under 
the arch; and after nearly breaking our 
necks descending the rocks, we arrived near 
enough to view this grand freak of nature. 

The impression first felt in beholding it is 
very like disappointment; but after gazing 
for a while we fully comprehend it. The 
stupendous structure is two hundred and 
twenty-five feet from its base to the road 
over its top; it is ninety feet thick, ninety 
feet wide and one hundred and eighty feet 
long. Of the last figures I am not certain; 
but of the first I am positive, for we obtained 
the height by actual measurement, two of 
us going to the top to measure, while the 
remainder of our party continued below, 
With a spool of cotton, warranted to con- 
tain two hundred yards, we began opera- 
tions. I ventured to the extreme edge of 
the precipice, holding on to my companion, 
to watch the cotton unwind. The folks 
below looked somewhat like hats moving 
about. When the thread was about half 
way down, the watchers raised a shout to sig- 
nify that the tiny stone to which the cotton 
was attached had been espied. When the 
stone touched the little stream which flows 
beneath the bridge, we began to wind up 
our measure. It was a tedious process, but 
the end finally appeared; the little stone, 
however, had broken out. Descending 
again, we lay on the rocks and examined 
through field-glasses the many curiously- 
pictured mosses on the under side of the 
arch itself. The most remarkable of the 
pictures is that of an eagle flying westward ; 
we instantly saw that; but the rat, squirrel, 
man, girl of the period, and others, required 
a deal of examination to distinguish them. 

We here spent a couple of hours viewing 
the various features of the place and read- 
ing the names cut in the rocks. One of the 
highest is that of George Washington. 
The ‘‘G” is indistinct, but the ‘‘W” is very 
clear. We were highly entertained by our 
host, who related interesting legends con- 
nected with the old bridge; then leisurely 
walking and climbing to the house, we en- 
joyed the excellent dinner spread for us. 

Attracted by the powerful magnetism of 
the bridge, we returned to it in the evening. 
Mr. Lear pointed out the rotten stump pro- 
truding from its side, on which a fool- 
hardy girl stood and turned upon her heel, 
to the great distress of her friends. We 
also saw, standing out in bold relief from 
one of the turrets near, that remarkable 
profile with eye-lashes. The eye-lashes are 
formed by grass. One circumstance I must 
not forget to mention, for we feel proud of 
it. Mr. D., one of our party, hit the bridge 
from below with a stone four times, and the 
last stone he threw lodged. We laugh- 
ingly told him that he might boast of re- 
sembling Washington, who had performed 
the-same feat with a silver dollar. 

We left this romantic spot for the hotel, 
where we arrived in high spirits, and did 
justice to a substantial supper; after which 
we listened to a youthful prodigy, who per- 
formed upon the piano; and then after 
promenading, playing checkers and listen- 
ing to our host’s condensed history of his 
travels, we retired at a late hour, determined 
to rise soon enough to view sunrise on the 
bridge. But alas! tired nature required a 
lengthened repose, and we, to our mutual 
amusement, did not meet for breakfast till 
eight o'clock. Weafterwards walked again 
to the bridge, gathering ferns, arbor vite 
and rock as souvenirs of our pleasant trip. 
We wished to have our photographs taken 
with the bridge in the back-ground, but 
there being no artist within ten miles, we 
were disappointed in that respect. 

Hearing of a cave some quarter of a mile 
up the ravine, spanned by the Natural Arch, 
we determined to visit it. So, passing the 
‘*Baptist Pool,” called thus from its use by 
that sect, we crossed the creek ona slip- 
pery log, and gaily set out on our walk. 
We soon reached the cave, which is low 
and damp, extending more than a quarter 
of amile under ground. We did not ex- 
plore its mysterious depths to any great dis- 
tance, but went far enough to be in abso- 
lute darkness, the effects of which were 
strange. Indeed it was almost painful. 
We were much relieved when we once 
more stood beneath God’s beautiful, blue 
heavens. Sauntering back, we heard the 
shepherd dog, who goes with all visitors to 
the bridge, barking furionsly. We hurried 
on, and saw a large black snake in his coil, 
defending himself from the dog, who evi- 
dently had seen snakes before, for he kept 
at asafe distance. The creature was shot 
by a negro who came up, and having meas- 
ured it, we found it to be over six feet long, 
and as thick as a man’s arm. I am told 
that the black snake is the only species of 
the serpent kind found in that region. 

Once more in our little hotel! After din- 
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ner the buggies were ordered, and we pre - 
pared to leave. When we were once more 
on top of the bridge we left our carriages, 
and arming ourselves with stones, we sat on 
its verge, to the consternation of another 
party, who shouted wildly to us. But we 
shouted back and did not move; then threw 
down, one at a time, our stones, counting 
from the time of throwing till we heard it 
splash in the creek. Forty-two was the 
highest number counted. Reluctantly we 
left; and throwing kisses to our favorite 
bridge, we watched it till it faded into si- 
lence and distance. 

Farewell, old bridge! our visit to you 
will remain in our.memory as a flower 
midst the dead leaves, giving light to the 
gloomy autumn scenery, & reminder of past 
joys. Karu Kurtz. 

"Philadelphia, Pa. 

epee es 


THE CAMEL. 


And now heaves in sight the unchanged 
quintessence of Orientalism: there is our 
first camel; a camel in use in his native set- 
ting, and not in a menagerie. An entire 
line of them, loaded with building stones, 
are wearily shambling along. The long, 
bending neck apes humility, but the super- 
cilious nose in the air expresses perfect 
contempt for all modern life. . . . 

No human royal family dare be uglier 
than the camel. He is a mass of bones, 
faded tufts, humps, lumps, splay joints and 
callosities. His tail is a ridiculous wisp 
and a failure as an ornament or a fly-brush. 
His feet are simply big sponges. For skin 
covering he has patches of old buffalo 
robes, faded and with the hair worn off. 
His voice is more disagreeable than his ap- 
pearance. With a reputation for patience 
he is snappish and vindictive. His endur- 
ance is overrated; that is to say he dies like 
a sheep on an expedition of any length, if he 
is not well fed. His gait racks muscles 
like an ague. And yet this ungainly crea- 
ture carries his head in the air and regards 
the world out of his great brown eyes with 
disdain. The Sphinx is not more placid. 
He reminds me, I don’t know why, of a 
pyramid. He has a resemblance to a palm- 
tree, It is impossible to make a picture 
without him. What a Hapsburg lip he 
has! Ancient? Royal? The very poise of 
his head says plainly: 

“IT have come out of the dim past, before 
history was; the deluge did not touch me; 
I saw Menes come and go; I helped Cheops 
build the great pyramid; I knew Egypt 
when it hadn’t an obelisk nor a temple; I 
watched the slow building of the old pyr- 
amid at Sakhara. Did I not transport the 
fathers of your race across the desert? 
There are three of us; the date-palm, the 
pyramid and myself. Everything else is 
modern. Go to!” 

CHARLES Dv pDLEY WARNER. 
oe 
THE WRONGS OF WOMEN. 


“It cannot be right; it cannot be just for 
women to be treated as they are!” 

So rebelliously murmured a poor little 
girl who was led astray and who is now 
slowly recovering from the consequences of 
her mistake. The old story, and she’s 
only another one of the many, only another 
sufferer from man’s wickedness, only 
another proof of Woman's need of self- 
protection, 

Do you wish the story? It is not much. 
An only daughter, guarded as a jewel; a 
trusted friend; a matinee; the house of ill- 
fame (presumably one of those to be li- 
censed and patronized by our gloriously 
pure legislators); finally, a bed in a hospi- 
tal ward, and a journey far down the valley, 
quite close to the gates. Only seventeen, 
and life a blank! How dare men see such 
things, and raise no hand to stop! Can God 
forgive them that, instead, they work for 
their continuance? * 

One day last summer three or four kin- 
dred spirits were standing at the window of 
one of New York’s fine hotels, laughing, 
joking, and apparently enjoying themselves 
immensely. My poor little patient hap- 
pened to pass; one of the men, seeing her, 
pointed her out to his companions as ‘‘one 
of my girls,” and then, amid uproarious 
laughter and applause, related his scheme 
and its success, which, while fun to him, 
was death to his unfortunate prey. Some 
evenings later, at a friend’s house, while 
the subject of Woman's Higher Education 
was being discussed by earnest men and 
women, this same man dared object to the 
measure from a sexual point of view. Of 
course, he could see only from a sexual 
stand-point—how else! 

In a recent number of the JouRNAL you 
told us how prostitutes are made in Eng- 
land. I presume you have ere now noted 
the more refined, more scientific method 
possessed by us in America. 1 am sorry to 
say Boston has a share in this, as well as 
New York and Philadelphia. Newspapers, 
ostensibly elevators of public morals, are 
the prime movers in this scheme for depress- 
ing them. 

What man who advertises for a wife 
wants one? Or, supposing he does want 
one; is he likely to take a woman who re- 
sponds to the highest public bidder? When 
aman advertises for a woman to answer, 
whether it be for correspondence, acquaint- 
ance, matrimony (so called) or any other 











specified object, I tell women to beware. 
Be the disguise what it may, the object is 
the same in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred. A Woman. 
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A STATESMAN’S OBJECTIONS. 





When the opponents of Woman Suffrage 
treat the subject with ridicule and sneers, 
they prove conclusively that they have no 
sound arguments to present. When the 
Hon. Francis J. Parker stated. before the 
Massachusetts State Senate that the leaders 
in this movement were disappointed lectur- 
ers, scolds, &c., he was either culpably ig- 
norant, or he hoped to deceive the people. 
Such assertions fall harmless before the lives 
of the noble men and women who are lead- 
ers, not only in this movement, but in every 
other that has for its object the advance- 
ment and improvement of society. 

Senator Parker complains that the scheme 
was concocted over cups of steaming tea. 
It is a harmless beverage compared with the 
one from which many men draw inspiration. 
The result of which is seen in the legaliza- 
tion of prostitution and the whisky traffic. 

Mr. Parker declares that he would not op- 
pose Woman Suffrage if there were any 
good reasons for it, and he very summarily 
dismisses the reasons he could not answer. 
The Honorable gentleman looks with horror 
upon 400,000 women coming like an ava- 
lanche upon primary meetings and caucu- 
ses, voting early and late, crowding men 
from the polls. The fear of too many 
yields to the fear of too few. ‘‘Women do 
not generally desire the ballot, and will not 
assume the duties and responsibilities of 
voters; but the number who desire the bal- 
lot and will use it has nothing to do with 
the question. If only one woman among 
the 400,000 desired to vote it is her right, 
and men have power only to prevent, no 
right, either moral or legal. 

Follow this objection to its logical ending 
and see the absurdity. There are several 
thousand Covenanters in this country, who 
will not vote, because they do not consider 
our government a Christian institution. 
Hence, all men ought to be disfranchised, 
because there are some who will not assume 
the duties and responsibilities of voters. 

‘“‘Women do not work for the ballot.” In 
the same breath he declares that seven thou- 
sand women have been dragged before the 
Senate as petitioners. It has taken some 
work to bring that number together, espec- 
ially if they were unwilling so to appear. 
The ballot was fairly thrust upon negroes 
as a means of protection, when not one half 
knew or cared anything about voting. Will 
Mr. Parker deny the wisdom of this act? 
If the ballot is absolutely necessary to the 
protection of one class of citizens, why not 
to another? 

The honest expressions of any person are 
entitled to respect, but what can we think 
of such statemanship as that exhibited by 
the gentleman from whom we have quoted? 

Mary E. Lirr.e. 

Weedsport, N. Y. 

-— ~>e- -—— — 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


How much ‘‘the law” istoman. It is too 
often the keeper of his soul. While we, 
disfranchised women, knowing little of the 
details of the law, follow the dictates of 
our own conscience or affections, and have 
each our own code reflecting the purity or 
impurity of our own souls? 

I thought this while listening to the com- 
plaint of a dear, old-maid friend. She 
commenced by saying that, of course, she 
could not tell me who the parties were, but 
she had learned the facts. A lady of re- 
spectable, social standing had loved unlaw- 
fully and, year after year, had borne chil- 
dren to the ostensible friend of her husband. 
Doubting, trusting, loving, she had finally 
died leaving her children and her sinful life. 
The husband was poor, and illy able to sup- 
port his supposed children. What did the 
real father do? Help support them? No, 
they had no legal or social claim upon him, 
for no one suspected that they were his 
children, though some of them resembled 
him in a marked degree. No one thought 
of this ‘‘respectable” man’s sin. This man 
was childless by his lawful wife, so they 
have adopted a little one and had the papers 
made out in legal form, specifying name, 
inheritance, &c., &c. And every day they 
take the little one to drive, dressed, petted, 
and cared for. But where are the little or- 
phan children, the real children? Neg- 
lected, needing a mother’s care, and she who 
loved this man, sleeping in the church-yard. 
Should mortal law suffice us? Is there not 
a higher law, at whose tribunal we shall 
some day bow our head in shame? We can- 
not then sneak away from nature’s right and 
wrong, but shall stand before a higher code 
than governs nations here. Individual right 
or wrong will then be clear, and made plain 
as day. 

Sometimes I feel glad that Woman has 
remained disfranchised, for her own heart, 
gentle or otherwise, has thus controlled her 
more than the letter of the law and so, as I 
think, has given her nobler a nature. 

My old-maid friend, with her wrinkled 
brow and shrivelled form, sat with folded 
hands, and I, with her, both silently think- 
ing over the situation. 

Could we help the dear little ones thus 
unnaturally orphaned? Our woman’s heart 


governs us instead of the code of Man’s 
making. How responsible the making of 
laws that govern body and soul! 

The natural father can go his way with 
his gold in his pocket, but there must come 
a time when a pale, womanly face shall re- 
prove him, and the dear little faces that 
should have been so dear to him that all the 
eyes of the world would not have stood be- 
tween him and the help they needed. But 
strangers gave, for God watches over all. 

Beru. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

oe 
A RECENT CONVERT. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Thinking you may 
not object to hearing from a convert, I have 
thought to address you. How little we 
know what will come to us, or when our 
turn may come! 

As the JourNAL, with its precious freight 
comes to me every week, my mind goes 
back to the days of my unbelief when I 
thought that all women had their rights, 
simply because most of my lady friends 
seemed to have what they desired, and my 
own lines fell in-pleasant places. I have 
since seen much of the ‘‘other side” of life, 
and am fully convinced that there are rights 
not yet granted to Woman. 

Woman’s work and sphere should be as 
broad and high as those of her brother man. 
If her intellect is equal to his, and her abili- 
ties of discerning right and wrong asacute, 
why should not voice be given her to exer- 
cise those abilities? It is a lamentable fact 
that the majority of women are not anxious 
for the right of Suffrage, but when we con- 
sider the reason to be, that they have never 
given the subject as much careful thought 
as they bestow on every new “‘suit,” and 
that all which is required to prepare them 
to want it, is earnest, well-directed, effort 
by those who believe that our nation’s wel- 
fare depends on their having and exercising 
that right conscientiously, we may take 
courage. The ball is in motion and gathers 
at every turn. When we compare our 
standing with that of our sex a few years 
ago, we have every reason to think the 
‘‘good time” will come in our day. Wo- 
man stands to-day Man’s equal. God speed 
the time when she shall enjoy equal rights! 

Boston, Mass, L. A. B. 

Se So aero 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 





Eprrors JouRNAL.—I am aware that my 
subscription ran out on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, and that fact has rested on my mind 
somewhat. I must do as Peter Piper begged 
his cow to do—‘‘Consider.” 

Now [ value the JouRNAL above any of 
my weekly visitants, and would even go 
without my daily bread (to a limited extent) 
rather than give it up. I’ve shaken my old 
portemonnaie, and out dropped sundry nick- 
els and a crispy likeness of Robert J. Walk- 
er, who looks as though he always had 
enough to eat and drink, and to pay the 
printer. 

Next I shook my brains; but most of the 
articles lying round loose there are stories 
for children. Still I can’t make up my 
mind to go without it. 

There is material enough in this beautiful 
and benighted town to fill a JourRNAL from 
top to toe with the wrongs of women and 
children, but writing them out would be 
delicate business, and the facts would sound 
more like truth if dated ‘‘South Sea Is- 
lands.” Besides, it keeps me tolerably busy 
attending to my farm, trying to make rocks 
bear rye, and whittling the sheeps’ noses so 
they can get a picking between the stones. 
It will be a harder pull than ever this year 
to raise money to pay the men for govern- 
ing me. I would contest it like the Smith 
sisters, if I could afford it. I should like 
to meet those brave women. 

I sow my JOURNALS broad-cast, and argue 
our cause whenever I meet a worthy oppo- 
nent. Have had the satisfaction of con- 
verting several old fogies, who at first shook 
their heads, and said—‘‘No, no! It can never 
be!”—and the youngsters are with me to a 
unit. 

Now is there any way by which I can earn 
the paper? Small use to think of getting 
subscribers. Everybody is too poor this 
year. At least those who really want it are, 
and those who could otherwise have it must 
needs spend all their living and time upon 
ruffling themselves and their children. What 
oceans of time would be saved if we could 
all join an “‘Anti-Ruffle and Tuck Society.” 

JENNIE Sis. 

Hardtimes, Ct. 
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A SHORT HONEYMOON. 


Going up the street about ten o’clock one 
night, recently, a citizen heard the sounds 
of a fiddle, banjo, and a tambourine. As 
he neared the point from which they pro- 
ceeded, he heard footsteps keeping time to 
the music, and a voice calling out the fig- 
ures of a cotillion. Just as he arrived in 
front of the house a loud, angry voice called 
out: 

“Stop that music immediately!” 

It stopped, and the dancing ceased in the 
midst of the figure. 

‘What de mattah, Sam?” said another 
voice; “‘what do you mean by stoppin’ de 
dance?” 

“I means jes ’zactly what I say!” an- 


” 





swered Sam. ‘I ’gaged dat band to play for 


dis party; I'se de boss ob dis ’casion; de 
band shan’t play no mo! Dis party shan’t 
go on; de ball’s broke up. Gemmen and 
ladies, you can all go home!” 

‘What in de name ob sense is de mattah 
wid dat niggah?” was the speech that came 
from all parts of the room. ‘‘What’s de 
mattah, Sam; you talk like a crazy niggah?” 
“No, I’se not crazy!” said the one ad- 
dressed, ‘‘I’se gwine to have a divorce! 
Dat’s what I’se gwine to have!” 

‘Divorce! divorce!” spoke several voices 
together. ‘‘What’s dat niggah thinkin’ 
‘bout? He ain’t bin married more’n two 
hours, and he’s talkin’ "bout gittin a divorce. 
He’s crazy sho’. You's crazy, Sam!” 

“I tell you Ise not crazy,” said the latter, 
‘Here I’se been courtin’ Lucinda for two 
years, with honnable intenshuns, and she’s 
bin makin’ me believe she had money; dat 
she was rich, and now she tells me she ain’t 
got but a dolla—a dolla. Stop de music. 
I say! Dis party’s broke up. When dis 
chile marries a gal for her money, she’s got 
to have more’n a dolla, or I won't live with 
her a minit; ’se gwine to quit in time. 
What's a dolla to a man wid a family?” 

‘‘Dat’s more’n you've got, anyhow, you 
good for nuffin, lazy, no-account niggah, 
you!” here chimed in Lucinda. 

‘‘Nex’ time I marry for money, its got to 
be counted out befo’ de preacher ties de 
knot,” said Sam. ‘‘Ise gwine to get a di- 
vorce immediately !”— Mobile Register. 


— ee—————— 


A WARNING FROM ANCIENT GREECE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—We hope to find 
that this evil committee on crime, of the 
New York Legislature, whose four names 
are spread far and wide, will prove to be 
foreigners reared in the purlieus of standing 
armies, or in those European capitals where 
women are ‘‘hunted down like vermin,” to 
keep in existence those awful “registry 
lists,” the roll call of Pandemonium. 

Let us be warned by the sad experience 
of ancient Greece. The condition in which 
the laws of Solon placed the female sex was 
not favorable to morality. Though, by his 
code, their sale was forbidden, excepting in 
cases of gross misbehavious, yet their per- 
mitted sale on these occasions at once put 
them on the footing of slaves; and the nu- 
merous burdensome regulations to which 
their movements were subjected with the 
view, it would seem, of compelling them to 
household privacy, preventing any inter- 
course with the world or any chance for 
cultivation. Ignorance and narrow mind- 
edness are an ill soil for any graceful virtue 
to grow in; and, however much Aristo- 
phanes may have libeled his country-wo- 
men, we cannot avoid confessing that a state 
in which such libels could be listened to pa- 
tiently, must have arrived at a fearful point 
of licentiousness, as far as regarded the 
manners of the male sex. 

The consequences of modern legislation, 
can hardly be judged of by minds still heat- 
ed by political contests; it is instructive, 
therefore, to contemplate the primary causes 
of failure in legislative enactments, at a dis- 
tance of time that may allow us to judge of 
them calmly. In the course of a century, 
Solon’s laws were become almost nugatory, 
and we can now see that his code carried 
the seeds of its own decay. It permitted 
slavery; and industry soon gave place to 
idleness and profligacy; it withheld the 
truth from the people, and countenanced a 
false superstition; and this was soon made 
the tool of faction; and religion, instead of 
a guide to the heart, became a calculation of 
interest, or an excuse for profligacy; it 
found and left woman in a state of slavery ; 
and such a frightful demoralization and deg- 
radation of the male sex ensued, that no 
modern writer can ever touch upon the sub- 
ject without disgusting his readers. 

THEMISTA. 











HUMOROUS. 


A smart thing—a mustard plaster. 

Although the law is a fine thing, it can 
always be had at cost. 

If you were to see the moon surrounded 
by a color resembling yellow, what animal 
would you say it was like?—a buff-alo. 

What is the easiest way for a bad rider to 
show himself off?—To get on a spirited 
horse. 

At a collection made at a charity fair, a 
lady offered a plate to a rich man well 
known for his stinginess. ‘‘I have nothing,” 
was the curt reply. 

“Then take something, sir,” said the 
lady; ‘‘you know I am begging for the 
poor.” 

“T wonder what God will say, when he 
sees that balloon coming,” said a New 
Haven urchin, as he saw Th mas going up 
towards the stars, the other day. 

They tell the story that the little daughter 
of the Democratic candidate for a local office 
in Saratoga County, N. Y., was told to run 
and tell her aunt that ‘““Mr. Young has got 
the nomination,” and the little one cried 
out: ‘Oh mamma, do they ever die of it?” 

One morning a little four-year-old boy 
lay awake in his crib. His head seemed to 
be stopped with a cold. After vainly strug- 
gling for a while to clear it, he exe aimed, 
‘“‘Mamma, what is the matter with one side 
of my nose? It won't go.” 

A romantic young girl of Christian 
county, Kentucky, clipped off her brown 
curls, dressed in boy’s clothes, and clandes- 
tinely started for the Black Hills on foot. 
On the first night out that Indiana tornado 





found her on a mud road, and rolled her 


around for about a quarter of amile. She 
returned home. 

While a minister was in the midst of his 
discourse, a young man opened the church 
door, and stood there casting furtive glances 
over the congregation. he clergyman 
paused, gave the youth a withering glance 
and remarked, ‘‘Go out, young man; she’s 
not here.” He went out. Such thought- 
fulness on the part of the clergymen would 
save young men much trouble and anxiety. 


4 )Y Our new meth- 
WORK AND MONEY, cacrinecodue: 
ing the Home Guest carries everythin before it. Our 
remiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
iculars free. Samples of paper ape eee 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J THAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


7 INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

4. best instructors, by the most approved meth- 

ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 

$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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Agents Wanted! 
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Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. Itis an article of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and termes. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'GCO.. 
2mi1i. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


School of French Language and Lit- 

erature, 25 Tremont St., under the direction of 

Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 

invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 

Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 
to 5 o'clock. 











Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 4teow 





Come and try it, and you'll buy it 
Ever after, lady fair. 
In EuREKA every seeker 
Finds a sewing silk that’s square. 
Im12 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

One packet of each; Marigold, Coxcomb, Balsam, 
Camelia-flowered, Pansy, Phlox. Nasturtium, Ver- 
bena, Aster, Dianthus and Zinnia, sent free for fifty 
cents. Address A. E. Crowell, Rockford, Til. 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, nov 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 

articulars. References in every State in the Union. 

. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, KANsAs. 

(2 Collections throughout the West a epee. 
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MACHINE. 


“MRS. MARY CLEMMER’S 
WRITINGS. 


a 
A memorial of Alice and Phabe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer. Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, $200. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Pheebe Cary.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted nermenst writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Pheebe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 

II. 
His two Wives, a novel. In one volumn 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is pre-eminently a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
powerful.— Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs. 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Ill. 


Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 
one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain thought, principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral questions, so constantly com- 
ing to the surface of Washington society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 
Three Successful Girls. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 
adventure of three country girls, who went 
to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 
In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 


we have seen. It is certainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.—Philadelphia Post. 
N S ry , 
Celia Thaxter’s Poems. 
New and enlarged edition. Small 4vo. eloth- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are unique in many respects. Our bleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- 
fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/John 
G. Whittier. 

A delicious little volume, that finds an appropriate 
place among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Celia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 
collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style-—Boston Post. 


A Woman of the Revolution. 
Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 

Adams. Crown 8vo. cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography hardly afford a more ex- 
quisite example of Wordsworth’s ‘Perfect woman, no- 
bly planned,’ than this admirable matron of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is no less conspicuous by her 

rsonal virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 

escendants.—New York Tribune. 

No one can read these letters without full convic- 
tion that in the distinguished service rendered by John 
Adams to his country, his wife was at all times an in 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose views 
might have given shape to questions of national im- 
portance. No portion of the great statesman’s biog- 
ps ag can be more interesting and instructive than 
this in which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
—Boston Post. 

Published b: 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. O. HOUGHTON, &Co. Somerset St. Boston. 





The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 
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The Woman's Journal. 
—— Boston, April ,1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’S JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be dresse 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE! ! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, 
without distinction of party, in every locality, are 
urgently requested to form, in their town, without 
delay, 


‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following 
article of association: 

“We. the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of . of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, for 
the purpose of forwarding the movement morally, 
socially and politically, by the systematic circulation 
of tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by he ping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature, and by helping to defeat its 
opponents.”* 

ersons who are willing to get up a public meetin 
for the discussion of Woman Suffrage will be supplie 
with a speaker on application to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, No. 3 Tremont place, 
Boston. 














PORTRAIT OF HENRY WILSON. 


An admirably executed lithograph of 
Henry Wilson, by J. B. Campbell, is on ex: 
hibition and for sale at the office of the 
Woman’s Journau, No. 3 Tremont Place, 
Boston. Price 50 cents. 

We will give this portrait to any person 
who will send us the name of a new sub- 
scriber for a year at $2.50 with the money. 

This is a rare opportunity of securing a 
faithful likeness of one of our most illus- 
trious statesmen. Each of our subscrib- 
ers can thus obtain the picture, and our cir- 
culation will thereby be doubled. 

Who speaks for the portrait of Henry 
Wilson? 

————__-> oe —__——_————_ 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
DEFEAT 


The Constitutional Amendment, which 
passed the Massachusetts Senate 25 to 15, 
was defeated in the House last Tuesday by 
the decisive vote of 77 to 127, after a dis- 
cussion of three hours. 

Mr. Frederick M. Stone, of Waltham, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage, opened the debate in a speech 
of great dignity, earnestness, vigor of state- 
ment, and logical power, which was worthy 
of the subject and of the occasion. 

Mr. Elijah A. Morse, of Canton, followed 
in a noisy and rambling speech against Suf- 
frage, which he concluded by reciting Abou 
Ben Adhem. The pertinency of this recita- 
tion was not quite apparent to the weaker 
sex who listened in the gallery. 

Rev. Jesse Jones, of Abington, spoke 
simply but well, in favor of the Amend- 
ment. He claimed Suffrage for women in 
the interest of the home, of its purity and 
honor. 

Rev. Mr. Rice, of Danvers, gave the usual 
arguments against Suffrage, in just such a 
strain as we used to hear against negro 
emancipation thirty years ago. It showed 
the kinship of oppressors in all time. He 
graciously said he was ‘‘willing that women 
should have all the rights which in his 
judgment belonged to them.” 

Mr. Thomas J. Gargan, who has received 
from Massachusetts his political rights as a 
naturalized citizen, used his new opportu- 
nities to oppose the extension of the same 
rights to women. He even went so far as 
to regret that women have been relieved 
from the oppressive conditions of the old 
English Common Law. 

It seemed a thousand pities that this man, 
who must have seen the wrongs which are 
heaped upon the disfranchised class in his 
native country, should have learned no love 
of equal political rights for all human be- 

ings, and that he should, at the first oppor- 
tunity, use a pleasant voice and manner to 
perpetuate the tyranny for others from 
which he has himself escaped. 

Mr. Morse,of Canton, could not let the op- 
portunity pass without dealing a side blow 
at the equal rights of women by reading a 
letter, which some of those who ‘heard it 
thought must have been written in Canton, 
though Mr. Morse said it was written by a 
woman in Wyoming. The letter was read 
to ridicule the practical result of Woman 
Suffrage in that territory. In other words, 
Mr. Morse sought to make ridiculous that 
part of the Declaration of Independence 
which aftirms that the consent of the gov- 
erned is the basis of a just government. 
Mr. Morse, although he professes to be a 
Temperance man, also used the testimony 
which Rev. Mr. Richardson, editor of the 
Congregationalist, gleaned from a_tavern- 
keeper with whom he spent three days in 
Wyoming, to offset the testimony of Gov- 
ernor Campbell, Governor Thayer, and 
Judge Kingman, derived from years of resi- 
dence in that territory. 

The last speech was made by Mr. Moses 
Kimball, who said that his ‘“‘wife and four 
daughters begged him not to vote for Suf- 
frage,” and so he should vote against it. 





He has mind enough, however, to say that 
he and his daughters believe in the higher 
education of women, and their right to 
better wages. 

The battle to secure higher education and 
better wages, has been fought and won. 
Now that these measures have plenty of 
friends, it is easy, even for those who did 
nothing to help these measures, to be in 
their favor. It will no doubt be the same 
when Suffrage is carried for women. 

In the meantime we must work on, re- 
membering that: 

“Not to the swift nor to the strong 
The battles of the right belong; 

For he who strikes for freedom wears 
The armor of the captive’s prayers, 
And Nature proffers to his cause 

The strength of her eternal laws.” 

Next week we shall give as full a report 
as possible of the discussion in the House. 

L. 8. 
es 


VOTE IN THE HOUSE. 


The vote on the Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment was as follows: (Republicans Roman, 
Democrats italics, Independents caps.) 

YEAS. 

William A. Alley, of Marlboro. 

Michael Atkinson, of Newburyport. 

John J. Babson, of Gloucester. 

Daniel W. Bartlett, of Essex. 

James E. T. Bartlett, of poy 4 

Benjamin 8. Batchelor, of New Bedford. 

Warren P. Bird, of Stoughton. 

Francis C. Bowen, of Leominster. 

Amos F. Breed, of Lynn. 

Joseph Buckminster, of New Bedford. 

Gardner A. Churchill, of Boston. 

Lafayette Clapp, of Easthampton. 

John H. Cook, of Boston. 

Adin C. Estabrook, of Lunenburg. 

Alonzo H. Evans, of Everett. 

George O. Fairbanks, of Fall River. 

Luther Fiske, of Dennis. 

Theodore N. Foque, of Malden. 

Charles L. Gardner, of Palmer. 

Onslow Gilmore, of Stoneham. 

Andrew Hall, of Boston. 

Lyman 8. Hapgood, of Boston. 

Frederick Hathaway, of Taunton. 

Henry B. Hill, of Boston. 

John B. Jill, of Beverly. 

Weston Howland, of Mattapoisett. 

Jesse H. Jones, of North Abington. 

Ambrose Keith, of Bridgewater. 

Isaac N. Keith, of Sandwich. 

Edward Kendall, of Cambridge. 

William 8. King, of Boston. 

Joel Knapp, of Lowell. 

Henry C. Knowlton, of Gardner. 

Nathaniel E. Lindsey, of Marblehead. 

James Mackintosh, of Needham. 

Andreas March, of Charlton. 

Christopher C. Merritt, of Springfield. 

George W. Merritt, of Scituate. 

Joseph Mitchell 2d, of Nantucket. 

John Morrisey, of Plymouth. 

George W. Morrill, of Amesbury. 

Sherman Nelson, of Georgetown. 

Daniel Noonan, of Boston. 

Alden B. Nourse, of Westboro. 

Isaac N. Nutter, of East Bridgewater. 

Weaver Osborn, of Fall River. 

Charles 8. Osgood, of Salem. 

Joseph F. Paul, of Boston. 

Stephen C. Phinney, of Plymouth. 

Albert E. Pillsbury, of Boston. 

David A. Preston, of Beverly. 

David Prouty, of Spencer. 

Henry C. Read, of Attleboro. 

George W. Reed, of South Abington. 

Charles A. Rogers, of Chelsea. 

Stephen E. Seymour, of Springfield. 

Elijah C. Shattuck, of Berlin. 

Elon Sherman, of Weymouth. 

Ausion K. SLADE, of Fall River. 

Isaiah A Small, of Provincetown. 

Samuel Snow, of Barnstable. 

Benjamin F. Stacey, of Boston. 

James T. Stevens, of Braintree. 

Frederic M. Stone, of Waltham. 

Jackson B. Swett, of Haverhill. 

Byron Truell, of Lawrence. 

Henry G. 7'uttle, of Salem. 

William I. VanDeusen, Gt. Barrington. 

Levi C. Wade, of Newton: 

William 8. Wallace, of Weymouth. 

Alonzo Warren, of Boston. 

Austin C. Wellington, of Cambridge. 

John Wetherbee, of Warren. 

Edward Whitney, of Belmont. 

George C. Wilson, of Taunton. 

Thomas Winship, of Wakefield. 

WILLIAM Woops, of Boston. 


NAYS. 
James Abbe, of Springfield. 
Ebenezer Adams, of Boston. 
Edward Amsden, of Hudson. 
Jacob F. Appell, of Boston. 
Edwin Ayer, of Lawrence. 
Daniel D. Bailey, of Newbury. 
Monroe E, Ballou, of Becket. 
Eliakim A. Bates, of Hopkinton. 
Warren A. Bird, of Natick. 
Lysander N. Brownell, of Colrain. 
Francis Bugbee, of Webster. 
Charles C. Capron, of Uxbridge 
Michael Carney, of Boston, 
Frederic W. Clapp, of Framingham. 
John P. Clark, of Lee. 
John D. Cobb, of Dedham. 
Edward Coburn, of Weston. 
Henry F. Coggshall, of Fitchburg. 
Charles 8. Converse, of Woburn. 
Thomas F. Cordis, of Longmeadow. 
Jeremiah W. Coveney, of Cambridge. 
Elisha Crocker, Jr., of Brewster. 
Albert W. Curtiss, of Sheftield. 
Charles H. Danforth, of Reading. 
George F. Daniels, of Oxford. 
Herbert A. Dean, of Berkley. 
Henry Dennis, Jr., of Rockport. 
Freeman Doane, of Orleans. 
Francis E. Downer, of Boston. 
William W. Fish, of Athol. 
John Freeto, of Marblehead. 
Henry W. Fuller, of Boston. 
Thomas J. Gargan, of Boston. 
Benjamin Gifford, of Westport. 
Samuel 8. Gleason, of Hubbardston. 
Curtis B. Goodsell, of Marshfield. 
Charles Hale, of Boston. 
Leander M. Hannum, of Cambridge. 
Joseph T. Hartt, of South Scituate. 





George Haskell, of Ipswich. 

Isaac N. Hathaway, of Marion. 
Alanson K. Hawks, of Shelburne Falls. 
Samuel D. //icks, of Arlington. 
Joseph W. Hill, of Boston. 

Otis M. Litehings, of Saugus. 

Ira W. Hoffman, of Holliston. 
Richard Holley, of Edgartown. 
Henry T. //oles, of Chelsea. 
Jonas 5. Hunt, of Sudbury. 

Caleb B. Huse, of Newburyport. 
Ephraim A. Jngalls, of Lynn. 
Thomas L. Jenks, of Boston. 
Monroe Kerru, of Granby. 
Patrick Aewnedy, of Blackstone. 
Ensign Kimball, of Revere. 

Moses Kimball, of Boston. 

Joseph A. Kingsbury, of Foxborough. 
Edwin L. Kirtland, of Holyoke. 
John Knowles, of Billerica. 

Daniel W. Lawrence, of Medford. 
Henry Lee, of Boston, 

Samuel Longley, of Shirley. 
Charles A. Loud, of Winchendon. 
Seth Mann 2d, of Randolph. 
Edward F. Mayo, of Warwick. 
Matthew J. MeCajferty, of Worcester, 
Ebenezer M. McPherson, of Boston. 
Henry 8. Miner, of Phillipston. 
Thomas Mooney, of Boston. 

Elijah A. Morse, of Canton. 
William Morse, of Boston. 
Jeremiah Murphy, of Worcester. 
John J. Murphy, of Boston. 

John B. Nichols, of Haverhill. 
Reuben Noble, of Westfield. 

John B. Norton, of Boston. 
Harvey M. Owen, of Lanesboro, 
Frederick Parker, of Princeton. 
George G. Parker, of Milford. 
David A. Partridge, of Medway. 
George R. Perry, of Norton. 
Charles H. Pew 2d, of Gloucester. 
Edward L. Pierce, of Milton. 
Charles G. Pope, of Somerville. 
Henry W. Putnam, of Salem. 
Charles H. Read, of North Adams. 
Washington Read, of Freetown. 
George RK. Reed, of Dartmouth. 
Charles B. Rice, of Danvers. 
Charles W. Richards, of Springfield. 
Jonathan C. Richmond, of Harvard. 
Wallace F. Robinson, of Boston. 
Joseph H. Root, of Montague. 
JosEerH 8. Rorss, of Boston. 
Solomon N. Russell, of Pittsfield. 
Nathaniel J. Rust, of Boston. 
Addison J. Sandford, of Ware. 
Amos J, Saunders, of Pepperell. 
Samuel D. Sawin, of Boston. 
Ebenezer Sawyer, of Methuen. 
Enoch Sawyer, of Salisbury. 

John F. Searle, of Grafton, 

Calvin W. Shattuck, of Colrain. 
Solomon 8. Sleeper, of Cambridge. 
Andrew Smith, of North Andover. 
Webster Smith, of Lexington. 
John R. Southwick, of Lowell. 
Mark H. Spaulding, of Northampton. 
JAMES F. SupPLE, of Boston. 
Noah Swett, of Wellfleet. 

Charles A. Taylor, of Chicopee. 
Davis Thayer, Jr., of Franklin. 
Alexander Wadsworth, of Boston, 
Alanson W. Ward, of Buckland. 
Eleazer E. Waterman, of Kingston. 
William Watts, of Taunton. 

David L. Webster, of Boston. 
John W. Wetherell, of Worcester. 
Benjamin White, of Acushnet. 
James White, of Boston. 

Joseph W. White, of Raynham. 
Moses Williams, Jr., of Brookline. 
John G. Wilson, West Stockbridge. 
Daniel Wing, of Yarmouth. 

Isaac Winslow, of Middleborough. 
Eliphaz H. Wood, of Whately. — 
James C. Woodward, of Dunstable. 


27. 
ABSENT. 

Stillman B. Allen, of Boston. 
Giles G. Barker, of New Bedford. 
Patrick Barry, of Boston. 
Osgood Bradley, Jr., Worcester. 
Orrin Bryant, of Chesterfield. 
Isaac T. Burr, of Newton. 
Frederick T. Chase, of Webster. 
Horace Cook, of Hadley. 
Michael J. Croak, of Boston. 
Dallas J. Dean, of Adams. 
Neil Doherty, of Boston. 
Wesley L. Fisk, of Upton. 
Charles Fuller, of Sturbridge. 
Thomas R. Garity, of Lowell. 
John M. Gibbous, of Granville. 
George W. Granger, of Tolland. 
James D. Hartwell, of Lowell. 
Nathan M. Hawkes, of Lynn. 
Samuel R. Heywood, of Worcester. 
George F. Howe, of West Boylston. 
Ziba C. Keith, of Brockton. 
Ensign H. Kellogg, of Pittsfield. 
Hosea M. Knowlton, of New Bedford. 
Frederick P. Moseley, of Boston. 
Rice M. Reynolds, of Monson. 
Newton Smith, of South Hadley. 
Robert D. Smith, of Boston. 
Michael Su/livan, of Boston. 
Charles A. F. Swan, of Lowell. 
Samuel Talbot, Jr., of Boston. 
Oliver Taylor, of Haverhill. 
Edwin Walden, of Lynn. 
John D. Washburn, of Worcester. 
John D. Whicher, of Quincy. 

—34 
Vacancy —1 
In the Chair. ) 1 
John D, Long 5 ~~ 


The vote in the House of Representatives 
on the Constitutional Amendment was as 
follows: 
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Thus a majority of the Republican Rep 
resentatives repudiated the platform on 
which they were elected, and violated a pos- 
itive pledge. ‘‘The Republican party of 
Massachusetts in State affairs will support 
all measures that concern the equal rights of 
all American citizens irrespective of sex.” 
What can we say for these men? Only this; 
that they wear the party livery, but betray 
its principles. H. B. B. 

—— oe 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Friends of Woman Suffraga in Massachu- 
setts, our new campaign begins to-day! 
Let the defeat of Equal Rights in the House 
of Representatives be the Bunker Hill battle 
of the Centennial year, to be speedily fol- 
lowed by revolution and victory. 

Our Suffrage campaign must have two 
stages, the moral and the political. Our 
first business is to create public sentiment, 
our second will be to organize it for the fall 
election. 

To create public sentiment we must circu- 
late petitions, hold public meetings, and or- 
ganize Suffrage Clubs. The measure of 
success already attained is directly traceable 
to the work already accomplished. Two 
years ago we sent in petitions signed by 
6000 citizens; the Senate gave us a vote of 
17 to 23. One year ago we circulated no 
petitions, the Senate gave us a vote of only 
10 to 27, and refused to discuss the question, 
and the House allowed only thirty minutes 
for debate and then voted us down. 

This year we sent in petitions signed by 
9034 citizens; we also elected and defeated 
several members of the Legislature in the 
interest of Woman Suffrage. What follow- 
ed? The Senate has debated the subject 
one entire week, has come within five votes 
of passing the Municipal Suffrage Act, and 
has voted, 25 to 15, to submit a Constitu- 
tional Amendment. The House has dis- 
cussed the question respectfully for three 
hours, and then voted it down, 77 to 127. 

Next year 50,000 citizens will unite in 
petitions for Woman Suffrage. If that does 
not suffice we must make the number 100,000 
the year following. If our present Repre- 
sentatives refuse to vote for Woman Suf- 
frage, we must replace them with better 
men. 

Already more than 300 voters of Chelsea 
have signed a new petition, and we hear of 
a number that are being circulated in differ- 
ent parts of the State. This is the best pos- 
sible missionary work, and will soon change 
public sentiment. Persons who desire a 
blank petition can have one by application 
to this office. Let no time be lost. Take 
advantage of the fine spring weather and 
offer it for signature to every man and wo- 
man in your town or city. We will also 
furnish for general circulation the statement 
published to-day in reply to the objec- 
tions of Mr. Francis Parkman, entitled 
‘Some of the Reasons for Woman Suffrage,” 
at cost price—twenty cents for 100. It will 
be well to be provided with these when can- 
vassing for signatures. H. B. B. 
— oe 
AFTER THE VOTE. 











Not the least emphatic part of the pro- 
ceedings at the State House last Tuesday, 
was that which occurred in the Ladies’ gal- 
lery and on the stairs after the vote. 

“Ts this the end?” asked an eager-hearted 
woman. ‘‘For this year,” was the reply. 
“Why could we not have carried Munici- 
pal Suffrage?” ‘The public sentiment was 
not ready. Do you care more for that, 
than for the absolute right to vote on all 
questions?” ‘I have had experience, which 
makes me feel the need of a vote for wo- 
men who own property. I have just been 
turned out of my home by the vote of poll- 
tax men, who have laid a road right through 
my house, and I had no power to help my- 
self. I think it is a sin and a shame.” 

“T will never buy any more Rising Sun 
polish.” ‘It is poor polish any way.” 
‘‘What are we to donow?” ‘Get more pe- 
titions, and give them fifty thousand names 
next year.” “Shouldn’t you think a man 
would feel mean to vote that another per- 
son, who needs it as much as he does, shall 
not have a right which he holds, and which 
nothing would tempt him to surrender?” 
“It is masculine arrogance.” ‘They will 
be ashamed of it some day.” ‘‘Sorry for 
it too, perhaps.” 

“So women are still to be counted with 
felons, fools, and lunatics!” 

“You ought to add, with the man who 
can’t read and write.” 

“Yes, and with Jeff. Davis too: we are 
all together politically.” 

“TI shouldn’t think any man cov/d be will- 
ing to have his mother reckoned in such 
company.” 

“Is it not dreadful that less than two hun- 
dred men can absolutely withhold from 
more than three hundred thousand women 
all their political rights?” 

“Think of the taxes we pay; millions of 
dollars!” 

‘I shall never use ‘Rising Sun’ stove pol- 
ish again—never!” ‘Nor shall 1!” 

A number of ladies gathering around 
Mrs. Stone, the wife of the member from 
Waltham who had made the admirable 
opening speech, congratulated her in the 
most cordial and fervent manner. 

‘lam glad you have a husband who re- 
spects women.” 








“I should think you would be proud of 
him.” 

The fine face of Mrs. Stone lighted up 
with an expression which said better than 
words, ‘‘I am proud, and grateful too. 

“We ought to send a vote of thanks to 
the members who spoke and voted for us.” 

Thus, with question and answer, and 
rapid speech, and injured feelings, the wo- 
men went out from the presence of the 
motto, “‘God save the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts,” which the spread-eagle 
holds in its claws over the head of the 
speaker of the House. 

They went out, knowing this—that only 
Justice can save the Commonwealth. . 

L. 8. 
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CREEPING ALONG. 





Year by year the Legislatures of the dif- 
ferent States make changes in the statutes 
in favor of more equal rights for women, 
Here is one change made in Maine, the past 
winter, as follows: ‘‘A wife may prosecute 
and defend suits at law or in equity, either 
of tort orcontract, in her own name, with- 
out the joinder of her husband, for the pre- 
servation and protection of her property 
and personal rights, or for the redress of her 
injuries, as if unmarried, or may do it joint- 
ly with her husband, and the husband shall 
not settle or discharge any such action or 
cause of action without the written consent 
of the wife. Neither of them can be ar- 
rested on such writ or execution, nor can 
he alone maintain an action respecting his 
wife’s property.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall not apply to any 
case now pending. (Approved February 
21, 1876.) 

The fact that until the passage of this law, 
no wife in Maine could, by herself, either 
prosecute or defend suits for her rights of 
person or property, shows the utter ine- 
quality which can be imposed upon a class 
who are denied the right to help make the 
laws under which they live. 

There never was a time when the relation 
of husband, interfered in the least with a 
man’s legal right to protect his person or 
property. Until now, there never was a time 
when a wife could do either. But this is 
the Centennial year. Will women in Maine 
be encouraged now to redouble their efforts, 
that the State which shows such tender care 
of them, may appear well at Philadelphia? 

L. 8. 
——_ 0} eo —____—__ 
THE VOTE IN IOWA. 


Epirors JourNap.—The names of the 
representatives voting YEA on the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment were as follows: (Re- 
publicans in Roman, Democrats in italics. ) 

YEAS. 

Allen, Baker, Bolter, Brooks, Brush, Calvin, 
Campbell, Case, Chapman, Clark of John- 
son, Cleveland, Colvin, Craver, Deweese, 
Giltner, Given, Glendenning, Glover, Hall, 
Hoag, Homer, Horton, Lotchkiss, Hunt, 
Irwin of Warren, Jaqua, Jordan, Johnson 
of Benton, Kauffman, Lane, Lathrop, 
Lynch, McCartney, McHugh, McNeill, 
Madden of Polk, Madson, Maris, Mills, 
Moffit, Morse of Wright, Norris, Palmer, 
Proudfoot, Rae, Reed of Howard, Robin- 
son, Said, Scott, Smith, Tice, Underwood, 
Ure, Wilson, —54. 

Those voting nay were: 

NAYS. 

Auld, Benton, Birchard, Brown, Bush, 
Christy, Clark of Marion; Crawford of Du- 
buque, Danforth, Dirvon, Elliot, Evans, Ful- 
ler, Gibbons, Gilliland, Gray, Harned, Hem- 
enway, Hobbs, Horstman, Johnston of Du- 
buque, Johnson of Winneshiek, McCune, 
Madden of Taylor, Manning, Mentzel, Morse 
of Adams, Mueller, Reed of Jackson, Rees, 
Shaw, Simmons, Stone, Stuart, Stuckey, 
Thayer, White, Williams, Young, Mr. 
Speaker, (John W. Gear),—40, 

Absent, Shepardson’ Graves, Irwin of 
Lee, Seevers, McElderry, Crawford of 
Scott. 

The names of the Senators voting yea 
were: 

YEAS, 

Arnold, Bailey, Campbell, Conaway, Da- 
shiell, Dwelle, Gallup, Gilmore, Graham, 
Harmon, Hersey, Jessup, MeCoid, Muller 
of Appanoose, Miller of Blackhawk, Mitch- 
ell, Newton, Nichols, Perkins, Thornburg, 
Wood, Woolson,—22. 

The Senators voting nay were: 

NAYS. 
Bestow, Carr, Clark, Cooley, Dows, Harts- 
horn, Hebard, Ainne, Larrabee, Lovell, Me- 
Cormack Maginnis, Merrell of Clinton, Mer- 
rill of Wapello, Pease, Rothert, Rumple, 
Teale, Willett, Wilhams, Wilson, Wonn, 
Wright,—23. 

ABSENT. 

The Senators absent were; 

Hitchcock, (who was sick and died ina 
few days) yea; Murphy, nay; Shane, (re- 
signed on account of being appointed Dis- 
trict Judge) yea; Stoneham, nay; Young, 
nay. 

I think this report is correct; Wut if any 
mistakes have been made, they shall be cor- 
rected hereafter. The following counties 
voted solid for the Amendment: Dallas, 
Henry, Marshall, Jasper, Munroe, Polk, 
Buchanan, Keokuk, Guthrie. Solid against 
were: Fayette, Lee, Clinton, Winneshiek, 
Jones. The remaining counties have not 
been closely examined, but are mostly on 
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both sides of the question, as represented 
by their Senators and Representatives. 

“A few of us tried hard to get another Bill 
for Equal Suffrage acted upon after our de- 
feat in the Senate, but it was so near the 
close of the session that it was utterly im- 
possible. While the action of our Senate is 
somewhat discouraging to those of us who 
have been laboring in behalf of Equal Suf- 
frage for the last eight or ten years, yet, in 
one way, it is proving beneficial to our 
cause. A spirit of inquiry has been awak- 
ened, and many who were formerly indif- 
ferent are fast becoming anxious in the 
matter, and we confidently expect ‘all 
things to work together for” the promotion 
of the Equal Enfranchisement of all, with- 
out regard to sex. 

We are heartily glad to hear so good a 
a report from the “Old Bay State,” and 
hope the House may acquit themselves as 
nobly as did the Representatives of Lowa. 
Whatever course our present law-makers 
in the different States may pursue, it must 
be evident to those who are carefully study- 
ing our pelitics, that Woman Suftrage is 
destined soon to be one of the political 
issues of the day, and sooner or later must 
be so acknowledged. 

The formation of new Suffrage societies 
is still going on in our State. Miss Matilda 
Hindman is lecturing with good success 
under the auspices of our State Association. 
She has been in Iowa nearly three months, 
has given about sixty lectures—mostly well 
attended—and to-morrow she leaves Des 
Moines for another portion of our State. 

Hoping soon to hear of the result in 
Massachusetts, 1 remain yours in the good 
work, Mary F. Gray Pitman. 


Des Moines, Lowa, 
elena 


IOWA DEMOCRATS RESPONSIBLE. 








By the figures given to-day in the letter 
of our Iowa correspondent it will be found 
that in the House of Representatives the 
Republican and Democratic members voted 
respectively as follows: 

REPUBLICANS. 


For Woman Suffrage, 48 
Against ‘‘ ” 21 
Total, 69 


DEMOCRATS. 
For Woman Suffrage, 
Against, ‘‘ - 19 





Total, 25 

Thus, in the Iowa House, nearly three- 
fourths of the Republicans voted for Wo- 
man Suffrage, and more than three-fourths 
of the Democrats voted against it. 

In the Iowa Senate the members voted re- 
spectively as follows: 

REPUBLICANS. 


For Woman Suffrage, 22 

Against ‘ “ 16 

Total, 38 
DEMOCRATS. 

For Woman Suffrage, 0 

Against, ‘ ” 7 


Total, 7 

Thus,in the Iowa Senate,a majority of the 
Republicans were for Suffrage, and aii the 
Democrats were against it. This solid Dem- 
ocratie vote in the Iowa Senate caused our 
defeat. If even two Democratic Senators 
out of the seven had voted for Woman 
Suffrage the Constitutional Amendment 
would have been carried. 

In view of such facts as these, can Suffrag- 
ists be blamed for siding with the Republi- 


cans? H. B. B. 
——— eo ————— 
THE SOCIAL EVIL LICENSE A FAILURE IN 
ST. LOUIS. 





The Woman’s JouRNAL is entirely cor- 
rect in denying that the Social Evil License 
Law worked well in St. Louis. It did not 
work well, but increased iniquity without 
lessening either disease or clandestine pros- 
titution. It was advocated by many phy- 
sicians, but was opposed strongly and open- 
ly by a large number of the most eminent 
of them. Four, who would be named by 
every citizen as standing at the head of the 
profession, petitioned for repeal of the law 
as worthless both in theory and practice. 
No form of barbarism and oppression 
could be worse or more cruel and degrading 
than this was proved to be. The Mormon 
rule of polygamy is far more decent, and 
would work less iniquity. E. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


1 
A GROSS IMPOSITION. 

The Postmaster at Washington, feeling 
the need of aid and support for his political 
Party, actually has had the unexampled in- 
solence to circulate among the women em- 
ployed in the government bureaus, circulars 
calling on them for contributions to the Ad- 
ministration electioneering fund. It seems 
enough that these women are working for 
six or seven hundred dollars a year, while 
men in the same bureaus receive two, three, 
or four times as much for sitting with 
their heels on their desks reading newspa- 
pers and novels, or, as happens in several 
well-known instances, conjuring up articles 
for the magazines, while apparently at work 
for the government; that the whole nation 
of women are taxed already to support a 
government, in which they have no voice; 
that year after year, men clerks get a vaca- 
tion every voting day to “go home and 





vote,” while women clerks are kept hard at 
work the while. But after all this, it re- 
mained for the ‘Honorable’ J. M. Ed- 
munds to call on them openly for money 
for electioneering purposes, the call being 
accompanied by a vague, air-born intima- 
tion, that, unless they contribute, they must 
expect to lose their places. Of course, un- 
der this pressure, ‘‘the sum named in the 
circulars,”’ $12—will at once be forthcom- 
ing. But—we leave the question to com- 
mon sense and justice—which after all are 
not very common—whether this last piece 
of impudence does not seem, even more, if 
possible, than the others—like inviting the 
muzzled ox to tread out the corn? 
H. E. 8. 
Portland, Me. 
Se 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN VICTORIA, 


The Melbourne Advocate received this 
month, contains an interesting piece of news 
in reference to Woman's Rights in that sec- 
tion. It says: 

The dream of the English Laureate is on 
the point of being realized in this colony. 
Feminine students are on the threshold of 
our university seeking admission, but they 
are like Peris at the gates of heaven—the 
portals will not open tothem. But a cham- 
pion in their cause has risen up in the hon- 
orable member for Dalhousie. Mr. Duffy 
is a believer in Woman’s Rights, so far, at 
least, as these pertain to the cultivation of 
the intellect; and most likely the gallant 
member believes that the finer tissues of a 
woman’s brain are capable, under a high 
condition of education, of producing re- 
sults exquisitely refined and _ beautiful, 
though she may not be able, under any cir- 
cumstances, to endure a long continued 
strain of her intellectual faculties, or the 
same amount of mental drudgery as her 
male competitor. However, our young and 
promising friend has more than half sue- 
ceeded in his object, and as his complete 
success is certain, it is no less so that he 
will be the idol of every blue-stocking in the 
country, and the beloved of every strong- 
minded woman in the community. By a 
two-thirds majority the University Bill 
passed its third reading in the Assembly on 
Wednesday evening, and its destinies are 
in the hands of the bucolic gentlemen—the 
aptness of the classical term in this case 
will excuse it—of the Upper House. Not 
inaptly it comes within their province to de- 
cide on a delicate question of higher educa- 
tion relating to the gentle sex, and that chiv- 
alry which they have been all their lives 
cultivating in the groves and on the pastures 
sacred to their divinity will prompt them to 
unanimously pass the measure. At least 
we hope so, though we shall not be sorry if 
there are but few Peris to enter the open 
portals; for to us a woman gently rocking 
a baby to sleep, or deftly darning a stock- 
ing, is a finer sight than one reading Juve- 
nal or Herodotus. 

The Mr. Duffy alluded to is the eldest son 
of Sir Charles Gaven Duffy, late of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, and now Governor-General of 
Australia. HELENA. 


——_—___ eo ———__—_—_—_—__- 
PROPOSED GIRLS REFORM SCHOQL. 


Last week the Committee on appropria- 
tions of the national House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, D. C., gave a hearing 
to the board of trustees and the friends of 
the Girls’ Reform School. A letter was 
read from His Honor D. K. Cartter, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, asking immediate provision 
for the four classes named in the bill. A 
letter from the Department of Justice was 
read stating that no provision existed in the 
district for female juvenile delinquents. A 
letter was also read from Judge Snell, of 
the Police Court, stating the law relating to 
juvenile offenders which required that they 
should be sent to a reform school, and the 
proper place had been provided by the Uni- 
ted States for boys, while no place was pro- 
vided for girls except the work-house and the 
common jail. 

Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, president of the 
board, said: ‘‘An examination of the amount 
and quality of testimony awaiting develop- 
ment on this subject, has led me to the con- 
clusion that you could not receive the half 
of it if you did nothing else before the ad- 
journment. We have, therefore, so con- 
densed our material as to present you in 
thirty minutes arguments that I do not be- 
lieve you can answer in thirty years.” At 
the conclusion of her address, the commit- 
tee declared she had kept her pledge. The 
arguments were unanswerable. 

Mrs. Judge Snell addressed the commit- 
tee in a few brief but powerful remarks, il- 
lustrating her experience. Lieut. Skippon, 
Major Block and Mrs. Ledroit Langdon 
also furnished strong testimony. 

oo 


SOROSIS ANNUAL DINNER. 


The eighth annual dinner of Sorosis took 
place in New York, March 20th, at Del- 
monico’s, about 150 ladies being present. 
The dinner was served, a la Russe, in the 
large dining-room, the tables being dressed 
with flowers and fruits, while each lady 
was presented with a bouquet. Ata raised 
table sat the officers of the club, Mrs. J. C. 
Croly, recently re-elected President; Mrs. 
Filly, Mrs. Soule, Mrs. Bergholz, Mrs. 
Newton, Mrs. Delamater, Mrs. Farnsworth, 
Mrs. Merwin, and Mrs. Bronson. 

After the dinner was over, Mrs. Croly, on 
resuming the chair for another term of 
office, made an appropriate speech; Miss 
Sophie Heilbron then played; Mrs. Filly 
presented the congratulations of Sorosis to 
the President and the installation of officers 











followed. Mrs, Bergholz read letters of 
regret from Mrs. Gen. Dix and Mlle. Ti- 
tiens, and Miss Clark sang a ballad. Mrs. 
Soule responded to the toast, ‘To the thir- 
teen sisters over the sea, who chose hot 
water instead of tea.” Mrs. Merwin spoke 
on ‘‘What Sorosis is doing;” and Mrs. Wil- 
son said that as she understood men at 
their dinners were in the habit of toasting 
“the ladies,” so she proposed to toast ‘the 
gentlemen—while we bask in the sunshine 
of their goodness may their shadow never 
grow less, but if they try to throw us in the 
shade may we by our brilliancy light the 
dark places.” Miss Minnie Swayze made a 
speech on ‘“‘What Women are Doing and 
their Social Pleasures,” ‘‘which prove that 
sobriety and jollity are compatible, and that 
at least in Sorosis women are pretty good 
fellows.” Mrs. Amy Weld read some verses 
on “The Club Without a Precedent,” and 
Mrs. Newton a sketch, ‘‘Niagara in Win- 
ter.” Mrs. Helen M. Cooke read an origi- 
nal poem on ‘“‘Behold the Woman,” and 
many other toasts and speeches followed, 
the social festivities being prolonged to a 
late hour. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

‘‘When women understand that a yote is 
only power to enforce their own moral and 
social ideas they will be ready to use it.” 

An Old Ladies Home at Concord was or- 
ganized on Thursday, with Mrs. Nathaniel 
Benton as president. 

The House had another long debate upon 
the bill specially legalizing the marriage of 
James Parton, finally engrossing it by the 
close vote of 89 to 87, 








A statue of the late Dr. Livingstone has 
been completed, and it will be erected on 
the site set apart for it on the North bridge, 
in Edinburgh, Scotland. 

In the old record book of a Connecticut 
church, dated 1702, is this item: ‘For 
making a noise in church, Ann Bolton, spin- 
ster, is to sit three days in the poor pew, 
and pay a fine of five shillings.” 

The section relating to corporal punish- 
ment has been amended, on motion of Miss 
Hale, by providing that corporal punish- 
ment shall not be inflicted in the Girls’ High 
or Grammar Schools of Boston. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer too, in his study of 
sociology, declares the ‘‘Contagious Dis- 
ease Acts” to be the most glaring outrage 
upon personal liberty and constitutional 
right ever enacted under English law. 

Col. T. W. Higginson has been engaged 
to prepare ‘A History of the Growth and 
Development of the Public School System 
of the State of Rhode Island,” to be sent to 
the Centennial Exhibition. 

The Denver News says that Julia F. Mur- 
ray, who has been in jail in that city since 
last November for attempting to pass a 
counterfeit $20 bill, committed suicide the 
other day by hanging herself in her cell. 

The daughters of Sir Edward Thornton, 
the English Ministers at Washington, wear 
thick-soled shoes, plain unpinned-back 
dresses and heavy old-fashioned cloaks. 
And they are pictures of health. 

The Iowa Senators who defeated the Wo- 
man Suffrage cause by refusing to let the 
question go to the people, are very general- 
ly catching hark. Nobody will pity them. 
They made a poor record on that matter.— 
Towa State Register. 

“Any woman who expresses the opinion 
that a vote ought not to be given to women, 
is in that very act taking part in politics, 
and any woman who by public speech or 
writing urges that opinion on the public 
mind is doing a very effective political act.” 

There are 7214 women tax-payers in Bos- 
ton alone, whose aggregate taxes are $1,296- 
693 annually. These women should be ex- 
empted from the payment of any part of the 
sum expended in celebrating rights of which 
they are deprived. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, from the committee of 
the Boston School Board appointed to 
nominate candidates to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the resignation of Miss Crock- 
er, has presented the names of Wm. B. 
Merrill and Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells. The 
election takes place on the 11th of April. 

The widow of Rear Admiral Winslow of 
this city, the commander of the Kearsage 
in the encounter with the Alabama, has ap- 
plied for a pension. Senator Boutwell has 
introduced a bill directing that her name 
should be placed on the pension roll for $50 
a month. 

The Chicago Times publishes a list of the 
applications for divorce made in that city 
during the year, half of which were grant- 
ed. It occupies about eight columns. Al- 
most all the applications were made by the 
wives, on charges of desertion, cruelty, 
drunkenness and adultery. 

The Proceedings of the Third Woman’s 
Congress, held at Syracuse, N. Y., in Oc- 
tober, 1875, are now ready. Price 30 cents 
percopy. Orders should be sent immediate- 
ly to the Treasurer, Mrs. George Hoffman, 
599 Fifth Avenue, New York, or to Alice 
C. Fletcher, Sec., Madison, New Jersey. 

A clergyman’s widow gave this advice to 
a young lady friend the other day: “Jane, 
if ever you marry a minister, marry one 
who in an emergency has enough of the 





grace of God in his heart to go from the 
pulpit to the kitchen and pare the potatoes 
for dinner without growling.” 

Mr. Francis Parkman, the historian, 
stated last week, in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser, some of the reasons against Woman 
Suffrage. Mr. H. B. Blackwell, two days 
later, made a counter-statement in the same 
paper. We copy both; our readers can 
judge between them. 

Messrs. Cockerell and Co., the well-known 
coal merchants, have set apart one of the 
offices at their wharf, Earl Street, Black- 
friars, London, where lady-clerks only are 
employed to manage the accounts. The 
hours are from nine to six o'clock, and the 
salary a guinea a week. 

The Pope has made an exception to a rule 
ofthe Church, granting a dispensation for a 
marriage between the daughter of the sculp- 
tor, Story, a Protestant, anda Catholic com 
mendatore, Peruzzi, a brother of the syndic 
of Florence. Some of the extreme ultra- 
montanes are highly displeased at the Pope’s 
concession. 

The French treatment of spinal difficul- 
ties by the application of white hot irons to 
the back, will not be popular among Amer- 
ican public men in view of its results in 
the casesof Sumner and Wilson. Possibly 
it was on the whole beneficial to Sumner, 
but it seems not unlikely that Wilson’s 
death was hastened by it. 

An old gentleman with white hair at- 
tended the Moody and Sankey meetings at 
the New York Hippodrome lately, and, for 
want of a better seat, took a place at the 
reporters’ table. The reporters were about 
to request his withdrawal, when he said: 
“I feel entitled toa place here, because I am 
the oldest reporter in New York.” The old 
man was Thurlow Weed. 

The recognized head of Russian society 
in Paris just now is the Princess Trubetzkoi 
—the Aspasia of the Republic, as some of 
the Parisians call her. Her salon is one of 
the most frequented in Paris, and recalls 
the days of the Princess Lieven, except that 
the latter dabbled in politics, while Tru- 
betzkoi holds herself aloof from all such 
entanglements. 

In 1867, 13000 English women petitioned 
Parliament for Suffrage; in 1868, 50000; in 
1870, 109000; in 1872, 250000; in 1875, 
415000. No wonder the British Parliament 
is disposed to concede the right. A similar 
growth of opinion is shown in the votes of 
the House of Commons. In 1867 75 mem- 
bers voted for Woman Suffrage; in 1870, 
124; in 1873, 172; in 1875 the majority 
against it was only 35. 

According to late advices from St. Pe- 
tersburg there are this winter 171 lady stu- 
dents of the Academy of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in that city. Of these a remarkably 
large portion (102) are of noble birth. Seven- 
teen are daughters of merchants, twelve of 
clergymen. Classified as to religion, 131 
are Orthodox Russian, 22 Jewish, 12 Ro- 
man Catholic, 4 Protestant and 1 American. 
Twenty-three are married ladies. 

“One chase a thousand and two put ten 
thousand to flight,” is interpreted by Dr. 
Gulick, as having special meaning when ap- 
plied to the married missionary and _ his 
wife. It is the missionary’s wife who does 
much of the work. In his own case he 
frankly confesses that, when they reached 
their field, his wife learned the language 
first, and held meetings, while he—held the 
baby. 

A writer in the Jndependent says that wo- 
men are now admitted to the Yale College 
School of the Fine Arts, but that the au- 
thorities dexterously obviate all trouble by 
omitting all names of Art students, and 
saying: ‘‘Since the issue of the last College 
Catalogue thirty special students have en- 
tered this department.” This goes beyond 
President Eliot, who frankly printed in the 
Harvard Catalogue the names of women 
students in the agricultural department. 

“Here is a man to be pitied. A Quebec 
(Canada) paper states that Mr. Louis Bole, 
a farmer of St. Jean, Port Joll, has just lost 
by death his second wife, who, three years 
since, made him the father of his thirtieth 
child. He had twenty-two by his first mar- 
riage and eight by the second, of whom 
twenty-four are still living.” Is it this hu- 
man beast, or his murdered wives, that 
should excite the sympathy of rational hu- 
man beings? 

‘“‘Five additions to a family within fifteen 
months are enough to appall a man of small 
means, and yet there is an agricultural la- 
borer in England whose wife has just pre- 
sented him with three children, having pre- 
sented twins fifteen months ago.” Items 
like the above would to the inexperienced 
mind give the impression that children are 
entirely an invention of the mother, who 
indulges herself in them with a total disre- 
gard of her husband’s choice and means of 
support. 

The Circuit Court of lowa, last week, de- 
nied the right of women to hold the school 
offices to which they have been for several 
years elected in considerable numbers, be- 
cause there was no law authorizing it, the 
decision being on a case made out by a man 
who was awfully beaten by a woman in an 
election for county superintendent, last 
fall. But his trtumph was short-lived, for 





the Legislature promptly passed a law pro- 
viding that ‘‘no person shall be deemed in- 
eligible by reason of sex to any school of- 
fice in the State of Iowa.” 

The Ohio Prohibition Convention, about 
one hundred delegates being present, adopt- 
ed resolutions that as all other parties fail 
to advocate prohibition of liquor traffic a 
special prohibition party is demanded; that 
the question of prohibition should be sub- 
mitted to all adult citizens of Ohio, irre- 
spective of sex. The resolutions also in- 
dorse the common school system, declare 
against the exclusion of the Bible from the 
common schools, and against the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath by carousal and by li- 
quor drinking transgressions. 

Sergeant Beeler, of the Third Precinct, 
New York City, who was accused of inde- 
cent assault by a station-house lodger, was 
arraigned last week before the Board of Po- 
lice. The woman reiterated her assertions, 
and repeated the story which she told tothe 
Hoboken justice who held Beeler in bail. 
The sergeant denied the accusation, and the 
Board after listening to the evidence for 
several hours, acquitted him, and restored 
him to his position. Sergeant Beeler had a 
vote; the woman had none. 

Kate Field writes from London that Mrs, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, lately passed 
through there in company with Mrs. Mac- 
dowell, a Southern woman who has quite 
as much inside of her head as out, and writes 
in apromising way. Mrs. Moulton stopped 
long enough to realize the mud of London 
and to open Parliament with the Queen's 
assistance. What the Queen thought of 
Mrs. Moulton will ever remain a profound 
secret, but what Mrs. Moulton thought of 
the Queen will proba>ly appear in print 
shortly. — Boston Commonwealth, 

Our sistets in Massachusetts may be com- 
plimented upon the hard fight they have 
made for the Suffrage and the probability 
that they will gain their point. Giving wo- 
men the franchise is the shortest way to 
cure half the evils that afflict our political 
system. Itis the right of women just as 
of men; for taxation without representation 
is injustice; and as there are two things 
certain, death and taxes, there is no escape 
in life of the latter, for by cunning device 
of indirect taxation all must bear their share 
of the burden. The success in Massachu- 
setts should be an incentive to advocates 
for Woman Suffrage in this State. —Middle- 
town Sentinal. 

The Albemarle Club, of London, an in- 
stitution which for some time has been in 
contemplation, and the basis of which is the 
equal right of the sexes to the enjoyment of 
club life, has been opened. Its rules place 
ladies and gentlemen upon equal terms, and 
the club has the countenance of some of the 
best people in England. Only some of the 
rooms are to be occupied incommon, The 
London correspondence of the New York 
Tribune describes some of the features of 
the club, stating that the ladies have a sepa- 
rate drawing room and "the gentlemen a 
smoking room. The dining room is open 
to both sexes. A lady may be a member 
though her husband is not, and vice versa, 
That the club will give birth to gossip is re- 
garded as certain, but that it will necessari- 
ly do any harm beyond this is not believed. 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus., 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of James PYLE None genuine 
without 24w4 





Throat Affections and Hoarseness,.— 
All suffering from Jrritation of the Throat and 
Hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at the almost 
immediate relief afforded by the use of “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches.” lwl4 


Spring Desiwiry, languor, lassitude, and that low 
state of the system peculiar to the springtime of the 
year, are immediately relieved by the PERUVIAN 
Syrup, which supplies the blood with its vital prin- 
ciple of life element—iron—infusing strength, vigor, 
and new life into all parts of the system. ‘ing ree 
from alcohol, its energizing effects are not followed 
by corresponding reaction, ‘but are permanent. Sold 
by all druggists. Pamphlets free. 

Setu W. Fow.e & Sons, Proprietors, Boston. 

lw 


(eG. B. Ullman & Co. are doing a large business 
in cards. Having originated the business three years 
ago, which has since grown to be a large and popular 
branch of trade, they have by square dealing and 
zood work placed themselves foremost in the rank. 
The business has grown so rapidly that they have cut 
down partition after pees till they now occupy 
a whole floor of the building No. 12 Winter street. 
Read their advertisement “Cards” and give them a 
trial. Iml4 

Wanted. Any lady or gentleman out of em- 
ployment, can find a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness by engaging with us on our popular publications, 
—Call and examine—Terms liberal. 

APPLETON, CROCKER & CO., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Im13__ 


Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is. rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
snit Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free, at 
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For the Woman's Journal, 
DESERTED AND DESERTER. 


BY MRS. H. N. K. GOFF. 


The winds moan sadly, 
The blast shrieks madly, 
The cold rain falls heavy where poor Gettie lies; 
Oh, these gloomy sounds are chilling, 
But, my soul and spirits thrilling, 
Above them I can hear her dying cries. 
“*My darling Harry! 
My dear, dear Harry! 
Oh come to your Gettie, she is dying for you now. 
All Ihad I gave thy asking; 
Is it now thy love o’ertasking 
To kiss me and to press my aching brow? 
You said you loved me; 
From God above me 
My heart turned wildly, and lived but in your eye. 
You praised, caressed and wore me, 
Then your cruel heel passed o'er me 
To crush me and to leave me here to die. 
Pity me, Harry, 
My dear, dear Harry! 
Pain speeds my trembling soul to the deep unknown. 
Will a pure and pierced hand 
Write my sin upon the sand, 
Not condemn me when the vile would bring a stone?” 
As an infant, fair and pretty 
And sweet was poor Gettie, 
A plucked lily in her coffin bed she lay; 
But he for whom she perished, 
At the altar sworn to cherish, 
Passed that casket with a dry and careless eye. 
Passed, to smile blandly 
And move as grandly 
Where sweet innocence unguarded meets his wiles. 
Does no spectre walk beside him, 
And in whispers gently chide him? 
No icy touch unmask his flattering smiles? 
Philadelphia. 
2>e- 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
MAN’S JUBILEE. 
BY MRS. J. W. 8TOW. 


Ho! watchman, ho! what of the night? 
What means the beacon’s lurid light? 
Why do the bells ring out so clear, 

To welcome in the new-born year? 

The crash of cannon rends the air 

And thunders down the canyon, where 
The grizzly and the wild cat sleep, 
Regardless of the drum’s mad beat; 
Regardless of the deaf‘ning roar 

That hurls itself from shore to shore, 
O’er mountain crags and torrents foam, 
Commingling with the sad sea’s moan. 
What of the flags, the battle flags, 

The civic flags, the tattered flags, 
Tri-colored flags, red, white and blue, 
Flags of the free, the brave, the true? 
Like cerements to their staffs they cling, 
Mid rain and sleet,—Heaven’s offering 
To Man, and his grand jubilee; 

She weeps because but half are free. 
de 

For the Woman's Journal. 


DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


BY MRS. M. A. PACKER. 





The free and careless days of youth, 
Your memories still warm my heart. 
Then, every face was stamped with truth, 

And all in goodness bore a part. 
Oh, for those past yet shining hours! 
Such never more to me can come. 
Happy and free, I gathered flowers, 
To deck my rustic childhood’s home. 
Flowers and sunshine, birds and trees, 
Sweet clover blossoms nodding low, 
Flinging their sweetness to the breeze; 
Soft breezes passing to and fro. 
‘rhe lilac, plnm and peach trees blow— 
What blooms couid ever be more sweet? 
The cherry blossoms, white as snow, 
Sifting their blossoms about your feet. 
The apple blossom’s palest pink; 
The willow tree beside the well. 
The branches drooping to the brink, 
All these again their story tell. 
The flowers yet blossom, the birds s'ng still, 
The shining skies are just as fair; 
But can they with their pleasure fill 
A heart that’s overrun with care? 
Away with worldly thoughts and cares 
That sap the sweetness Nature brings! 
I will be free, despite your snares, 
And soar above such paltry things. 








POOR MR. HASARDOUR. 


BY KATE TANNATT WOODS, 


(CONCLUDED. ) 

Mrs. Hasardour’s journal lies before me, 
and I find the following entry, which gives 
us another version of outside life and inside 
worth :— 

“Tuesday, midnight.—Dear father nearly 
won me to break my vow of silence to-day, 
but his own words saved me,—‘it would kill 
your old father, if your hopes were wrecked 
or your heart wounded.’ How eloquent he 
grew when he spoke of my childhood. 
What wonderous love has surrounded me, 
and surrounds me still. I thank God and 
take courage. I will not feel myself a 
wreck; no evil in man’s nature must over- 
come the God-given strength and power of 
endurance. I have little patience with the 
broken-hearted women who figure in novels; 
they are base libels on womanhood. The 
true-hearted, Christian woman cannot falter 
and fail; she must fight, endure and con- 
quer. Such work has fallen to me as comes 
to but few women. God help me to do it 
well! I must defy the world, and deceive 
it, for the sake of others; I am compelled 
to deceive my own children, rather than 
sadden their fresh young lives; the servants 
are blinded by my strategy, and their com- 
ments are unfavorable to me, so far as I can 
judge. Better that, than the truth; better 
injustice than sin. Pierre spent Christmas 
with us, and was very bright; the children 
called him ‘dear, nice papa,’ and he seemed 

happy. Only one thing occurred to annoy 
me. The slippers came home, and I pre- 
sented them myself, with a little comic 
speech. He seemed delighted, and all 


crowded about to see them. Garcia, who 
was in the room, remarked a defect in the 
shading, and Pierre replied, ‘Well, it did not 
matter, he did not care much for worsted 
trash any way.’ I saw Garcia’s eyes dance, 
and she gave me a bold, defiant look. I 
wonder if I can be mistaken in the girl. 
She once seemed so innocent and humble; 
now she annoys me constantly by her inso- 
lent speech and manners. I hope I shall 
not be unjust to her, for my children may 
be motherless some time, and I would look 
down from heaven and bless every soul who 
spoke kindly to them. 

“Thursday Pp. M.—Another sad scene: 
Pierre spent the night at Leno’s and came 
home about four this morning, in a furious 
state. The children were alarmed by the 
noise, and I was compelled to lock them in 
their rooms. Pierre struck me for the first 
time, and the blow stunned me; it wounded 
me to the very soul to think he could injure 
me so, and then beg for money in the same 
breath. Uncle Sam helped me in his good, 
silent, strong way. I live in dread lest some 
violent outbreak may reveal everything. 

“Sunday, Pp. M.—Garcia left last evening. 
I was forced to send her away for repeat- 
ing improper things to the children. She 
has been quite uncontrollable of late, and 
on Friday I found her tampering with a 
package of letters, on the pretence of col- 
lecting stamps for the children. Pierre was 
very angry with me, and told her to remain; 
but I was firm, and gave her the amount 
due her, with a sensation of relief. 

“Dec, 31st.—I took the children out for 
a drive this afternoon, and tried to forget 
everything for their sakes. We met the 
Barmisters, and Daisy coaxed Fred to ride 
with us. It was a relief to me, for I have 
not seen their father for three days, and my 
anxiety renders me an unfit companion for 
my darlings. I struggle with all my might 
against this trouble. I fear lest I may be- 
come morbid, or morose, and must keep up 
a cheerful exterior, at all costs. We met, 
also, Gen. and Mrs. Chalmers, and received 
a cold bow, quite unlike their usual cordial 
manner, Their cards are out for a large 
party, but we have not received any, al- 
though she has always seemed a kind, moth- 
erly friend. Pierre detests her, I wonder 
if any of his reckless speeches have reached 
her ears. His dislike, of course, affects 
me. Query. Why must wives deny them- 
selves friends whom they love and respect, 
while husbands select their friends as they 
please, and compel their wives to receive 
them?” 

We close the journal, and look about 
Windemere. Fred Barmister had been 
thinking a great deal of late about the dif- 
ference between a man’s life and a woman’s, 
and Fred has listened to some idle gossip 
which was designed to injure an innocent 
woman, and screen her guilty husband. He 
has shown becoming anger to the parties 
whose evil tongues have wagged about ‘‘poor 
Hasardour” and his ‘‘devilish, extravagant 
wife,” and he has determined at last to trust 
his sensible sister, and ask her advice. Su- 
sie scolds herself well for not seeing things 
sooner; scolds Windemere for talking about 
the visits of the old lawyer to her friend; 
laughs when Fred tells her his little drive 
with Daisy that day created food for the 
scandal hunters, and then says, in her cool, 
grand way,— 

“Well, Fred, it is all sifting out; God 
finds a way to bring violets out of the hard 
sod, and we have nothing to blame ourselves 
for, but letting that poor thing suffer alone.” 

“Shall you talk with her, Sue?” 

“Talk with her? Bless your innocence, 
no! The very last thing she will do will be 
tospeak. These strong souls going through 
the furnace utter few audible groans. No, 
I shall go to see her more frequently, I 
shall drive with her, sew with her, get her 
interested in things outside, and help her 
about the children; but his name will never 
be mentioned; our sort of women never 
talk about such things; we leave it for men 
and coarser natures.” 

“T’ll forgive the sarcasm, Petkins, for the 
wholesome truth. Do you know that the 
poor woman never spoke, unless we ad- 
dressed her, that afternoon? Something 
worried her, I am sure.” 

Windemere gossipped and gloried over a 
new bit of scandal. Garcia Moore was liv- 
ing in clover at Mrs. General Chalmer’s, 
where, as lady’s maid, she had excellent op- 
portunities for dropping her hints, and sigh- 
ing over ‘‘poor Mr. Hasardour.” Somehow, 
no one knew just how, it was rumored that 
poor Mr. Hasardour was so uncomfortable 
at home he could not remain. Then mad- 
am’s extravagance was dwelt upon, the old 
lawyer's visits doubled, and set down to the 
score of wilful flirtation; but all this was 
unknown and unheeded by the woman who 
suffered and smiled. Thanks to the old 

lawyer, her father’s friend and classmate, 
she managed to sell some of her beautiful 
jewels and cancel some of the debts; thanks 
to him, also, the dreadful mortgage, which 
Pierre threatened her into executing, was 
extended; thanks also to him, all the horses 
were disposed of, except one, during her 
husband's absence; thanks to him, too, who 
after much grumbling consented to allow 
his friend’s child to copy for him at the 
rates paid to an ordinary clerk. 

How this was done by stealth, how she 





contrived to dispense with servants, how 





ingenious she became in remodelling gar- 
ments for her children and for herself, how 
many ways she saved while he wasted, Win- 
demere did not, or would not know. 

Mr. Schaffer, who prepared for all the 
grand parties in Windemere, said boldly, 
‘Madam is a close-fisted, high-strung wo- 
man,” and told everywhere, how the last 
large party at the Hasardour’s was ordered 
by him, and she tried to countermand it, but 
it was too late, as the cards were out. 

To be sure, Mr. Schaffer’s foreman said 
he could not think ill of the lady, for she 
was so kind when they were sick at his 
house, and ignorant of the language; and 
German John, one of the cooks, declared 
“she wasa doing for some poor folks many 
times.” 

In vain Mr. Keene, the old lawyer, coun- 
selled separation, in vain he urged an ap- 
peal to her parents. 

The dear, ‘‘silly, old father” and the gen- 
tle mother had gone to Europe, after giving 
their child a check fora thousand, to use 
for the children in their absence; and they 
were happy there, visitmg over again the 
places!Mrs. Hasardour saw with them in her 
happy childhood, and the daughter would 
not disturb them. Two words from her 
would bring them to her side, but the selfish 
words must not be spoken. 

“Fred,” said Susie Barmister, as they 
were walking home from their friend’s one 
evening, after an exhibition of Mr. Hasar- 
dour’s character which no art or kindness 
could disguise, ‘‘I always think of thase old 
lines of Chaucer’s when I watch Mrs. Has- 
ardour :— 

““*There can no man in humbleness him acquite 

As women can, he can be half so trewe 

As women be.’ ”’ 

“And I,” said Fred, ‘‘as I think of him 
last night in society, and to-night at home, 
find a more forcible saying, but quite as 
‘trewe,’— 

‘An angel to his guest, a devil to his dear. 

Pierre Hasardour had revealed himself at 
last. He went home, irritated and inflamed, 
to insult his wife before her friends; he 
charged her with unfaithfulness, selfishness, 
and deception, and, as the last barbed ar- 
raw from his quiver of meanness, exclaimed, 
‘You are just as Garcia says, a pious hum- 
bug.” 

Poor Mrs. Hasardour tried in vain to si- 
lence him, but he would not be silenced, 
neither would he allow her friends to de- 
part. Even the children’s presence did not 
arrest him in his madness. Pierre rushed 
to his mother’s side, and clung to her as if 
hoping to defend her with his love. Dai- 
sy clung to Fred’s arm in affright, and the 
wife looked as if her hour of death was 
upon her. It was a terrible scene for chil- 
dren to witness, The woman spoke at last,— 

“Pierre, my husband, you are not well to- 
night. Let me remove the children, and I 
will hear all you have to say. Our friends 
will excuse us.” She rose, as she spoke, 
and attempted to reach the door, but he had 
locked it. Little Pierre, with the quickness 
of active childhood, sprang to an adjoining 
room, seized a duplicate, and unlocked the 
door, exclaiming, ‘‘Go, mamma, go quick!” 

It was all the work of a moment; but 
moments are crowded with the miseries of 
ages. Fred Barmister saw the blow com- 
ing, but could not avert it, and Pierre— 
manly, proud little Pierre—lay senseless on 
the floor. With her babe still in her arms, 
the mother bent over him, but the frenzied 
father did not move. 

“Uncle Sam,” said the woman, in a voice 
so hard and cold it cut like steel, ‘‘take him 
tomy room. Mr. Barmister, please call a 
surgeon.” 

The door was opened then, and they 
passed out,—the father to seize his hat and 
wander, none knew where, the rest follow- 


ing Sam with his cold, still burden. 
* eee 
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One year later, a little sufferer lay upon 
his bed in the ‘‘other house.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Webster had returned, and were bending 
over little Pierre. Twosurgeons were there 
also, and the instruments near told of a diffi- 
cult and painful operation. It was several 
hours since it had been performed, but the 
surgeons still watched over the brave, un- 
complaining boy. 

‘‘Mamma,” he asked, in a half whisper, 
‘‘*have you heard from papa yet?” 

“No, darling.” 

“Do they think I may get well now?” 

‘‘We hope so, Pierre; it was very success- 
ful,” said one of the surgeons, speaking for 
the boy’s mother. 

“If I were strong and well, would I have 
to live with pa?” 

‘Perhaps so,” said Mr. Keene, ‘‘but not 
unless you want to.” 

“Then I would rather be what you said, 
doctor, and stay with her.” 

‘A little cripple, Pierre?” 

“Yes, ‘a cripple for life,’ you said; will 
you mind much, mother?” 

“My darling, I shall mind nothing, if you 
are left to me.” 

We must open the journal once more. 

“Monday, midnight.—Thank God, my 
boy is saved; a cripple, but a happy, cheer- 
ful sufferer, filling the house with peace. I 
am so happy to-night despite the old 
wounds. My boy will live; father and 
mother are God’s ministering angels to me, 
and my other children are improving rapid- 
ly. 

‘‘Tuesday.—How long it seems since yes- 





terday. Last evening I was sent for to visit 
aman at St. Luke’s hospital. The message 
did not surprise me, for dear mother sup- 
ports a bed there, and we have many friends 
among the patients. I went, and found my 
husband, whom I have never seen since 
that dreadful night; he knew me, but he 
was so changed, so fearfully changed! I 
remained there, and cared for him; and 
from him I learned why he has never re- 
sponded to my urgent appeals to him to re- 
form and return to his family. More than 
six months since, he obtained a divorce with- 
out my knowledge in a distant State, by pub- 
lishing a falsehood in an obscure sheet, and 
furnishing a liberal fee to a lawyer. This 
new wrong I learned from his own lips; it 
was better so; I could not have borne it, 
had the shock come without the agonized 
confession. He married Garcia and was 
wretched. She left him, and he had wan- 
dered and suffered, God only knew how 
much. He begged me to forgive him, if I 
did not already hate him too much, and to 
plead with Pierre for him,—poor Pierre, 
whose white, cold face would not let him 
sleep. It was all over when I left. All 
over,—the words mean so much—from the 
first, bright, girlish dreams down to the 
bitter now. Heis at rest; and for the first 
time in long years I can close my eyes and 
feel that he is safe—safe at last. May the 
tender heart of the Infinite pardon and for- 
give all, as nowdo. How strange it will 
seem to live now without my pilgrim’s pack. 
Poor Pierre, my once idolized, and tender 
husband.” 

The journal closed here. That night of 
watching in St. Luke’s proved too much for 
the overwrought system; a brain fever fol- 
lowed, and weeks of semi-conscious suf- 
fering; then a period of precious knowledge 
of things about her, a time of last words 
and last caresses, and the poor, wounded 
heart fluttered and was still. 

‘‘Hasardour’s house will be sold to-day, 
will it not?” asked a portly gentleman, one 
cold morning in January. 

“Yes, sold subject to the mortgage.” 

‘How did they happen to run through so 
much?” 

“Oh, the old story, an extravagant and 
gay wife. He took to gambling, got jealous 
of some friends of his wife, and finally went 
off and left her. I always felt sorry for poor 
Hasardour.” 

Even as they spoke, an old man with sil- 
ver hair passed up the steps with a pale- 
faced boy in his arms, 

“It was here, grandpa, just here. I want- 
ed to come once more, to be very sure that 
I forgave it all. Oh grandpa, grandpa, how 
can we live without her?” 

The old man bows his head on the boy’s 
face, but does not speak; but Uncle Sam 
says’ with greag tears dropping down— 

‘Don’t grieve so, Master Pierre. I reckon 
she’s too happy to come back, and de memr’y 
of some folks is a heap better than the lives 
of other poor trash. Wes’e all got to lib 
widout her, chile, an’ de Lord’ll help us.” 

- Sibi cen 
PARTY POLITICS IN WASHINGTON, 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—During the past 
week political excitement in this city has 
been at fever heat. Nor is there at the 
present time much abatement. Rumor has 
has it that other high officials are to be im- 
peached for high crimes and misdemeanors. 
We do not know what a day may bring 
forth. Neither is it the intention of the 
dominant party in the House of Represen- 
tatives that the public shall know, till ap- 
prized of it by some action of theirs. That 
there is much corruption in high places no 
one at all conversant with public affairs 
need doubt. But whether such corruption 
shall be brought to light and punished, 
chiefly if not,wholly, by the exertions of the 
democratic party in Congress, is a question 
that has greatly excited the feelings of the 
members of both parties in the lower house 
during the past few days. 

As an eye witness we would like to give 
a description of afew of these scenes; but 
we forbear, fearing we should not be im- 
partial. It is very difficult, if not almost 
impossible, for one to listen to these fierce 
debates and not side to a greater or less ex- 
tent with either one or the other party. 
Which of the two great parties gains the 
advantage in these daily encounters will de- 
pend principally from the standpoint in 
which they are seén by the reporter. If he 
is a Republican, Blaine, Howe and Kasson 
carry the day: if he is a Democrat, Clymer, 
Lamar, Randall, Cox and Knott get the 
best of the argument. In these exciting 
debates, where each party is anxious to 
carry its point, it is very hard indeed for it 
to be even fair—not to mention just or gen- 
erous—to its opponent. The Democrats 
seem determined to make the most of this 
impeachment business—~as it appears to us— 
for party capital, While the Republicans 
seem equally determined that they shall not 
steal all the thunder. They demand a share 
of it; whether rightly or not, we will not 
now say. 

But this we will say, that after having 
visited either house of Congress almost 
daily during two months, we do not believe 
that the Republican party possesses all the 
rogues and dishonest men, neither does the 
Democratic party possess all the virtue 
there is in the country. There are good 








and bad, honest and dishonest, true and false 
men in both parties. Which party pos. 
sesses the most of the good and the least of 
the bad men is a matter of opinion, 

Because the party in power has unworthy 
men for its leaders and advisers, is to us 
not a conclusive reason why their views of 
liberty and equality without distinction of 
race, sex, color or previous condition of 
servitude are not just and true. Could we 
not with equal propriety condemn the Chris. 
tian religion, because its Chief selected e 
man for his disciple who proved to be a 
traitor, and another who denied him With 
an oath? 

It is not of the principles that a person 
should complain, provided they seem to 
him or her just and right, but of the manner 
in which they are carried out, or not carried 
out. If a party professes equal rights, and 
neglects or refuses to adopt measures favor. 
ing equal rights, our conclusion is that their 
professions are false. In this direction and 
to this extent they do not deserve our con- 
fidence. It is an unsettled question how 
far resolutions adopted at a National or 
State Convention are binding upon in- 
dividual members of that party who may 
be called by the Suffrages of their fellow 
citizens to carry such resolutions into effect 
provided their opinion is not in accordance 
with such resolutions. And if a person 
violates one of the least of these resolutions, 
has he not the same right and authority to 
violate any and all? If so, of what bind. 
ing force are resolutions adopted at political 
conventions? 

Some have been of the opinion that a 
person’s honest convictions should not be 
trammelled in any manner by political con- 
ventions or caucuses; hence they have, to a 
considerable extent, avoided such meetings, 
lest they could not, on all occasions, vote 
for such a man or such resolutions as are 
put forward by the party to which they be-- 
long. Setting aside the question, as to 
which party has the most advanced ideas 
on questions now agitating society, (con- 
cerning which we have decided views), 
another arises,—whether or not resolutions 
unanimously adopted at conventions really 
reflect the honest opinions of a majority of 
the members present? If so, why this in- 
consistency of profession with practice, 
when called to test their consistency in the 
councils of the nation, as recently exempli 
fied in the Senate of Massachusetts on the 
Municipal Suffrage questions? And if not, 
why this deception? We need sincerity and 
truthfulness, as well as honesty, in our pub- 
lic servants. 

It may be urged in extenuation that some 
one or more of these resolutions only ex- 
press the views of a majority of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, and, if submitted to 
a vote of the convention, might be defeated. 
But, for the sake of making party capital, 
they are allowed to be unanimously adopted. 

If the people of each party would watch 
their leaders in order that they may be con- 
sistent with their professions, as closely as 
each party is now watching the other for 
party purposes, to make Presidents, much 
good would result thereby. Howarp. 

Washington, D. C. 

oo 
HOW TO HELP WEAK NERVES. 





Let those who are troubled with weak 
nerves see to it that they abstain from all 
kinds of excitement. 

There is no such thing as strengthening 
medicine for the nerves. Iron, Peruvian 
bark, wine, minerals, sea-baths, etc., are far 
from strengthening the nerves. Most of 
them, particularly those which powerfully 
excite, as spirituous liquors, cold water (in 
the form of cold baths, showers, and spong- 
ing) increase the weakness of the nerves by 
over excitement. That which nourishes our 
body and its mass of nerves, that only 
strengthens the nerves. 

Nourishing, mild, digestible food is what 
is required. Milk is preferable to almost 
any other article of food on account of its 
resemblance to blood, but unfortunately it 
is apt to curdle on the stomach, therefore 
it would be good to take very little at atime 
and take it often. Naturally the milk must 
not be skum for the cream is what is needed. 
The weaker the nerves the more sleep the 
patient requires. 

Old people are generally troubled by rich 
or too solid food, therefore they would do 
well to eat but little at atime, and eat rather 
often. They must avoid all tough, sinewy 
and hard food, as well as too much nourish- 
ment, on account of the enfeebled condi- 
tion of their organs which are not able to 
force much newly formed blood through 
the body. Many old people die earlier than 
is necessary from having eaten too much. 

L. B. U. 





CONVERT THE WOMEN. 


Epirors JourNAL.—In your issue of 
4th inst, an article, ‘Who prevents Woman 
from voting” contains much truth, and in 
this, as in many other things, Woman's 
worst enemy isWoman. If‘‘Man’s inhumani- 
ty toman makes countless thousands mourn” 
what shall be said of Woman’s injustice to 
Woman? The sneer is oftentimes worse 
than the blow. 

The article closes ‘‘We can teach our 
boys.” My mother and myself are now in 
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accord on the question of Suffrage, but of 
the two I was its first advocate. Are there 
not many young men (with young men chiv- 
alry sometimes outweighs self-interest) who 
should take it upon themselves to labor with 
their mothers and sisters. 

Wa. Haven. 

Chariton, Iowa. 

Canine eee 
THE NEED OF THE BALLOT. 

Epirors JounNAL.—For myself Iam not 
a “disappointed old maid or virago,” but a 
happy wife and mother. But I daily see 
the need of the ballot forwomen. It will 
help them to more lucrative employments 
where men are naturally inclined to employ 
voters. A public man takes care not to 
trample on the rights of a man to whom he 
muy owe his election, But a woman has 
no safeguard like this. If her property is 
assessed beyond its value the assessor knows 
she has no power to remove him from his 
office. There is real practical good to come 
from Suffrage. And I sometimes think 
that the real reason why men vote against 
Woman Suffrage is the fear of competition 
in remunerative avenues of labor. 

I have taken poor patients from the prac- 
tice of a physician in this place when it 
seemed very satisfactory to him that I 
should do so, But when two wealthy fam- 
ilies changed, there was decided feeling. 
And so it is toward Woman everywhere. 
They may work and toil, but must let men 
have the money and the ease. 

Mary E, Litre. 

Weedsport, N. Y. 

—_—_— > 


INTERIOR ORGANIZATION, 


Miss Anna C. Brackett is pre-eminently 
an educator, and exemplifies in her strict 
adherence for the special work she has 
chosen, her theory ‘‘that when each does 
what he can do best, will all things be done, 
and done for all by all.” Hence her paper 
before the Woman’s Congress is a plea for 
education; but we are glad to note that the 
education for girls, which she urges on this 
occasion, is based on the prospective posi- 
tion of Woman as a ‘‘Citizen of the Repub- 
lic,” ‘‘an active member of the State.” 

She defines civilization to be organization 
carried to its utmost perfection, and that 
‘civilization means nothing more than indi- 
vidual caprice, subjected to rational will, 
the individual giving up his particular will 
for the good of the whole.” 

Then she traces the failure of Woman in 
carrying on the work of civilization, wheth- 
erin the sphere of home, the relation of 
motherhood, or the broader domain of pub- 
lic charities and institutions, which latter, 
she says, will in the future more and more 
fall into the hands of women. And she 
urges women so to educate and organize 
their minds and faculties, so to restrain and 
subdue all mere whim and caprice, into ra- 
tional and zool judgment, that they may 
become masters of the particular dominion 
of home and the wider and more compre- 
hensive work of the State. 

Miss Brackett would lay the foundation 
for perfectly organized women by properly 
educating little girls, and we concede the 
necessity of early training for the best re- 
sults. But what of women past the reach 
of the method she so admirably sketches 
out for perfecting the women of the future? 
Are we, because imperfectly organized and 
educated, to withdraw from the work press- 
ing upon us from all sides? We cannot. 
We must work with what lights we have. 
But we may improve if we cannot perfect 
our power, for helpfulness in the State and 
in the home. 

Let us take the lesson to our hearts and 
profit by it, that by striving to subject ca- 
price and whim and impulse to rational 
judgment we may become in a measure 
organized. 

An opportunity for testing our power for 
improvement is provided even in this little 
Club. Can we not resolve individually to 
be watchful, and avoid capricious and im- 
pulsive statement, or whimsical action? 
Will not the practice we get be an education 
to help us in the home life, and render of 
greater value our services in any of the ac- 
tivities of the world we may engage in? 
It certainly will. 

Take a practical view, and suppose we 
are all interested in some of the various pub- 
lic charities. By care and constant reflec- 
tion upon the necessity for rational judg- 
ment in dealing with the great problem of 
pauperism, can we not bring an influence 
to bear against mere emotional charity? 

One paragraph in Miss Brackett’s paper 
May have led some to conclude that she 
deprecated associations of women for char- 
itable or reformatory work. She says, ‘““‘We 
should be far from realizing worthily our 
proposition that women need organization, 
if we meant that they needed to form so- 
cieties, with long lists of officers, attempt 
the reformation of some evil, &c. That 
would be,” she continues, ‘‘the most exter- 
nal form of looking at our subject. We de- 
mand more essential organization for our 
girls, far only when each is completely or- 
ganized within herself, is she fitted to take 
part in any external organization.” 

As Miss Bracket was at that time address- 
ing an external organization for the most be- 
nificent of objects, it is fair to conclude that 
she meant only that she was not considering 





the external power, and, like the organized 
woman she is, she kept close to her propo- 
sition. Miss Brackett would be glad prob- 
ably to know, that in defining the internal 
she had indirectly helped to improve the ex- 
ternal. 

We are simply gratified for any stray 
beams from the light she at least does not 
hide under a bushel, and may the light re- 
flected upon us so shine before women. 

F. H. 





Dress Reform 


COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
copes ed by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No, 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explamed. 
§ Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
te" AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RPWPennaeylwania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man's Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
practical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
free to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4m North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 








Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter, 


Increases in Popularity 


ry yeon and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made, 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


~ MRS. WHITNEY’S NEW STORY 


SIGHTS AND INSIGHTS. 
2 vols. 12mo. $3.00. 


This is Mrs. Whitney’s longest story and her best. 
The characters are from Now England, the scene is 
mostly in Europe. The descriptions are admirable, 
the love-making attractive, and the whole work full of 
Mrs. Whitney’s most characteristic excellences. 














*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


N.A. MOSES & CO. 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 








412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


Leland’s Piano Rooms, 


Many persons entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a piano. Always on 


hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 
ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in pianofortes, I can safely say 
that Ican give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 
Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 
NOW LOCATED AT 
630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street, 


A. M. LELAND. 





2m13 


PERFUME. 


RFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that Corns will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

66 OND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low price of 50 ects, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington os, 
3n 
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— CEASR§D§SS. 


me Ph 25 handsome Cards, with your 

RHA D . hame printed on them, and sam- 
ples of 30 styles of type, price lists, etc., and a copy 
of a 20-column paper, all sent postpaid for 15 cents; 
5Ofor 25 cents. 5 packs, 25 each 5 names, for 50 cts. 
We have 100 styles. Particulars free. 25 cards, in- 
cluding Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Granite, 
Plaid, etc., no two alike, with your name on all, for 
2 cts. 6 packs, 6 names, $1. 


THE FAVORITE CHROMO CARD, 


designed especially for our own trade, and can be 
had of no other printers, is the handsomest card that 
has yet ap 6 samples, each one different, with 
your name, for ten cts. and stamp; 25 for 30 cts. So 
sure are we that they will sell, that we have ordered 
200,000. Just see them. Samples and agents terms 
for 3-ct. stamp. 

See our new Paper, the Boston Rambler, 
full of interesting reading matter, only 25 cts. per 
year. Sample copy free. Try us by sending a emall 


> 


order first. Say where you saw this. You will al- 
ways find our address in this paper. Address all or- 


A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICEs! 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO 

Gleun»? Falls, N. ¥. 3ms 





BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 
HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 

are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
op yed days improve the evenings, as there are 





bot ay and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 
Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 
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We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















“Oprprent™ 





Retail rooms 53 West Street. 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street? Bosto 1, 
t=” Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hours from 10 4 Mm. to” Pp. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 











Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3m8s 


OLD FASHIONED COMBS. 
Made modern style or taken in part 
payment for new combs. 


WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street. 
Three stores north of Summer Street. imi1 








AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 





ders to G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 3m13 


23 School St., Boston. 


24w4. 





Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
- Lay as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
cted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
oh in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
ife. 

Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lings into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ston Mass. 3m6 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
eo and all points in ILLinors, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norra- 
ERN ILurNotrs, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NortTHERN WisconstNn and MIn- 
NEsoTA, and for Mapison, St. Pau. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvu.vtu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvetirt, 








Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. ] 


Show this to the Children, 


») = FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 
2+) your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 cent stamp. 6 pac 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘More than pleased,” 
“Never was so well suited before,”’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cardsin Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 

W. C. CANNON, 


30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 
to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


("Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 


Electricity. 
rye r 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
rouble, Inaction of the Liver ete. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 
MRS. DR. TUCK’S 
r Al T ‘’ AJ ‘ 
HYGIENIC RETREAT. 
Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is opened for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment gr, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with good success, 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanently cured. A 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 
408 I) y 
LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 
Mrs. Tuck has opened an office for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &c. Mrs, 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. 
At oftice in Boston, every day except Thursday 
from 9 to 4, 
28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 
treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m11, 





ECALCOMANTI E, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 


and beautiful art, 7 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to tmitate the 
meat b ‘fn H Also, 5 1 ‘fal CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, ; 50 for 60 ets. Agents wanted, ; 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO,, 162 William Street, New York. 


LADIES. 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


NOTE PAPER FOR SCHOOL USE. 


One hundred and twenty sheets for 25 cents. 


NOTE PAPER FOR BUSINESS. 


Packages from 40 cents to $1. 


NOTE PAPER FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Rich, Smooth, Rough, Tinted. 


NOTE PAPER FOR LADIES. 


Delicate tints, tasteful shapes. 
FOR EVERYTHING IN THIS LINE COME TO 


LORING’S, 
Corner of Bromfield & Washington Sts. 


4wil. 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MARY A. WHITAKER, - - - IDA EVANS. 
ly8 




















Boston University 
School of Medicine, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Summer Term of the fourth year for Reading, 
Recitations, and Clinics, begins on Monday, Marc 
13, 1876, and continues fifteen weeks. The winter 
or Lecture Term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1876, and 
continues twenty-one weeks. For announcements or 
particulars address, 

I. T. TaLBot, Dean, 31 Mt. Vernon St., 
or J. H. Woopsury, Registrar, 165 Boylston St., 
10 Boston. 


DOMESTIC 


SEWINC 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hard 
Machines ot every dss- 


cription. 

** DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send Scts. for Catalogue. 

Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CC. 


Acents Wantep. “@B NEW YORK. 











Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROoOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 





ral Le Pa r, 

MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
m. until 4 P. mM. 
Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 

tuitously on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 
ucements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. l7wl 





HOW TO SAVE YOUR PIN MONEY. 
Ladies should recolor their faded dresses, ribbons, 
ties, &c., by using LeEaAmon’s ANtLINE Dyes. An 
article can be dyed any color, in a few minutes, with- 
out soiling the hands. They can be used for all kinds 
of family dying and never fail, One trial will show 
you how saving their use is, and how easily they are 
applied. Faded colors can be revived or new colors 
eres. Splendidly adapted to all fancy articles. Ask 





your druggist for a book of instructions, He keeps 
Leamon’s yes. 4wil. 
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SOME OF THE REASONS AGAINST WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


1. Jlas not ere rybody u right to vote? 

The community has rights as well as in- 
dividuals. Its principal right, and also its 
principal duty, is to secure for itself the best 
government it can. When an individual 
right stands in the way of this right and 
duty of the community, the individual right 
is annulled or suspended. Everybody has 
a right to personal liberty, but he loses it 
and is sent to jail when its exercise be- 
comes dangerous or harmful to the public. 
So, if everybody has a right to vote, he loses 
this right under similar conditions. It is 
true that some men vote whose votes are an 
injury to the community; but they have no 
right to do so, and the community is justi- 
fied in allowing it only because no practical 
test has been found by which to distinguish 
them from the rest. 

Some women are more fit to vote than 
some men, as some minors are more fit to 
vote than some persons of legal age; but the 
line must of necessity be drawn by classes 
or groups, and minors are excluded because, 
asa general rule, their voting would be a 
public injury. If, as a general rule, the 
voting of women would be a public injury, 
they, on the same principle, ought not to be 
allowed to vote; for, as Universal Suffrage 
has been adopted in the case of one ,sex it 
could not be refused in the case of the other. 

2. Would Woman Suffrage be a public 
injury? 

The great majority of women, especially 
those of the ignorant classes who crowd all 
our large cities, know nothing of political 
questions, and care nothing about them. 
Neither, as a general rule, have they the 
smallest sense of political responsibility. 
This might perhaps be remedied in time, if 
there were no influences to prevent it; but 
there are powerful ones. Nothing pleases 
the rascally politician better than a mass of 
ignorance and indifference which he can use 
for his ownends. He tills it as a farmer 
tills his field, and gets out of it a rich crop 
of profitable corruption. The ignorance 
and stupidity of male voters yield him too 
large a harvest already. Woman Suffrage 
would make it vastly larger, because fewer 
women than men feel any sense of political 
responsibility. Appeals to personal feeling, 
prejudice, passion, and interest, would be 
made in abundance to those who are least 
fitted to resist them. Some women will sell 
themselves, Many would sell their votes. 
The excitable legion of ignorant female 
voters would be ‘‘educated by the ballot;” 
but it would be an education to evil. This 
has happened already with ignorant male 
voters in some of our cities. In order to 
educate for good the ballot requires a cer- 
tain degree of preparation in those who are 
allowed to use it, except, perhaps, in small 
isolated communities where the perverting 
influences are not much felt. 

The women whose votes would tend to 
purify politics are precisely those who 
would be most tempted to abstain from cast- 
ing them. The process of voting is often 
so disagreeable that even men are sometimes 
fastidious enough to neglect a!duty which 
they find repulsive; and women of delicacy 
and refinement would be exposed to an in- 
finitely greater temptation of the same sort. 
The coarse, ignorant and venal of their sex 
are under no such disadvantage. Most of 
the women whose Suffrage would be bene- 
ficial or even safe would, moreover, be out- 
voted in their own kitchens, without reck- 
oning that vast host of the laboring or va- 
grant classes whose male partners now form 
the chief obstacle to good government in 
all our great cities. The voter who is ra- 
tional and conscientious is already hard 
pushed to hold his ground against the voter 
who is neither the one nor the other. For 
the reasons just given, Woman Suffrage 
would greatly increase his danger. 

3. Will Woman Suffrage puryfy polities? 

Something has just been said on this mat- 
ter; but there is more behind, a part of 
which must beleft unsaid. Experience has 
thrown more light on the question than is 
generally supposed, At certain times and 
in certain countries, women of honorable 
pesition have held a great and direct in- 
fluence in politics, and especially in France 
during a part of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries. That period was one of the most so- 
cially and politically corrupt in history; 
and of the many women who then took part 
in affairs there were but two or three who 
did not share or promote this corruption. 
Civilization owes to women an inestimable 
debt; but very rarely, if ever, is any por- 
tion of this debt due to the female politi- 
cian. The ablest of female sovereigns was 
a depraved sensualist, and one of the most 
amiable was a bigoted promoter of the In- 
quisition. 

Women in politics have in most cases 
used, as means of political influence, their 
own charms, if they had them; or, if not, 
the charms of otherwomen. Female office- 
seekers among ourselves cannot be expected 
to refrain from resorting to the same effect- 
ive method of gaining their ends. We have 
had some foreshadowing of this even with- 
»xut Woman Suffrage, and we have had pre- 
monitions besides of the kind of questions 
which it would infallibly bring to the sur- 
face. Love, marriage, divorce, and real or 
imagined wrongs connected with sexual re- 





lations would be dragged freely into legisla- 
tive debates; for the women who feel a vo- 
cation for public life are not always distin- 
guished by a delicate reserve. A new ele- 
ment of corruption would be introduced 
into politics. Scandals would rise in swarms ; 
the penny press would get the profit, and 
the morals of Young America would suffer 
the loss. 

4. Wili women become suited in time to 
public life? 

Certain psychological characteristics not 
adapted to a public career, though often 
very valuable in other relations, have distin- 
guished women throughout the world from 
time immemorial. These are alleged to pro- 
ceed from “ages of subjection,” and it is 
said that they will change when the condi- 
tions assumed to have produced them shall 
have been changed. If women formed a 
race or a family distinct from men, this 
might be true. The theory supposes hered- 
itary transmission, and assumes that the ef- 
fects of so-called subjection have descended 
from mother to daughter through countless 
generations, though never from mother to 
son. But a mother is as likely to transmit 
toa son as to a daughter any of her quali- 
ties which are capable of hereditary trans- 
mission, and, therefore, the characteristics 
in question cannot be the result of ‘‘ages of 
subjection,” but must be inherent in the 
sex. Or, if we suppose a sort of heredi- 
tary transmission that acts through the fe- 
male and not through the male, the suppo- 
sition still involves a fundamental and un- 
alterable difference between the sexes. 

5. How would Woman Suffrage affect the 
ecclesiastical questions now before the country? 

The priesthood of that great and ancient 
church which claims to be the only true 
church of God do not, in America, hold 
complete control over the male half of their 
fiock; but the female half of it is fully un- 
der their influence and inspiration. On any 
question in which the Roman Church is di- 
rectly or indirectly interested, the polls 
would swarm with excited female zealots, 
and the Protestant voter, in trying to dis- 
charge his or her duty as a citizen, would 
probably do so under difficulties. At all 
events, the accession of strength to the Ro- 
man church would be enormous, and the 
question of the Bible in schools might be 
settled sooner than we expect, and in a dif- 


ferent way. yr. P. 
— Boston Advertiser. 
a 
SOME OF THE REASONS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Has not everybodyfa right to vote? 

The protection of individual rights is the 
principal duty of the community. Every 
citizen of a free State has a right to become 
a voter on reasonable and equal conditions. 

‘All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States” are citizens. Women are 
persons, therefore citizens. Voting is the 
authoritative expression of a political opin- 
ion; it implies the possession of reason, pa- 
triotism and conscience; it is not a male 
function nor a female function, but a human 
function. Women are human. “In the 
beginning God made man in His own image 

. male and female,.... and gave 
them dominion.” Not man over woman 
nor woman over man, but joint dominion 
over nature—equal rights irrespective of 
sex. ‘‘Government” says our Bill of Rights, 
‘is instituted for the common good, for the 
protection, safety, prosperity and happi- 
ness of the people, and not for the profit, 
honor, or private interest of any one man, 
family, or classjof men.” ‘‘All political 
power inheres in the people.” Women are 
people. ‘‘All power residing in the people 
and being derived from them, magistrates 
and officers of government vested with au- 
thority, whether legislative, executive or 
judicial, are their substitutes and agents, 
and are at all times accountable to them.” 
Therefore these public officials should be 
in part accountable to women. ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” Wo- 
men are taxed. ‘‘Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Women are governed. Charles 
Sumner declared that ‘‘qualifications for 
Suffrage insurmountable in their character, 
such as race or color” (or sex) ‘‘are unjust 
and tyrannical.” 

Would Woman Suffrage bea public injury? 

Women have voted in England in muni- 
cipal elections since 1869. The results have 
been so good that at the last session of the 
British Parliament, Woman Suffrage came 
within thirty-five’ votes of being carried. 
A change of eighteen votes in an assembly 
of some 400 would have established it in 
Great Britain. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Disraeli, voted for it, and took pains to 
make his vote conspicuous. The opposi- 
tion leader, Mr. Gladstone, did not vote 
against it. Women now vote in Holland, 
Austria and Sweden. In Wyoming all wo- 
men have voted in all elections for six years. 
Two years ago Governor Campbell, in his 
message, declared the measure to be ‘After 
four years trial an unqualified success.” Last 
October Governor Thayer re-aflfirmed the 
same thing in his message. A motion to 
repeal made in the last Legislature, failed to 
obtain a second, and was received with de- 
rision. Hon. J. W. Kingman, for four 
years Judge of the Supreme United States 
Court of Wyoming, testifies that it has won 
the approval of all parties and both sexes, 
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and that a larger proportion of women than 
ef men voted at the last election. In Mass- 
achusetts Suffrage is limited by an educa- 
tionul qualification. Three fourths of our 
women can read and write, and illiterate per- 
sons are not allowed to vote. Three fourths 
of our women are Americans, trained in our 
free schools and readers of our newspapers. 
More than two thirds of our church mem- 
bers are women. They own one tenth of 
the real and personal property of the State, 
and pay direct taxes on one hundred and 
forty million dollars. Asa rule, women are 
more temperate, chaste, peaceable, economi- 
cal, and law-abiding than men. Less than one 
fourth of our criminals are women, Those 
who are criminals are more seldom convicted 
of crimes against life or property. Women 
are proverbially more conscientious than 
men, more controlled by religious consider- 
ations, less governed by physical appetites 
and passions. The qualities in which they 
excel men, are precisely those in which our 
politics are deficient. Women asa class rep- 
resent the domestic interests, just as men asa 
class represent the business interests. Women 
are different from men; this difference needs 
to be directly represented in the government 
of State and nation. 

Will Woman Suffrage purify Politics? 

It has purified politics in Wyoming. In 
Utah it has suppressed houses of prostitu- 
tion, and restricted the liquor traffic in Salt 
Lake City. Women in California have re- 
deemed society from lawless violence. Wo- 
man, as reader and writer of books, has 
purified literature; as painter and sculptor 
she has purified Art; as a student in more 
than seventy American Colleges and profes- 
sional schools now open to both sexes she 
has elevated the moral standard of the schol- 
ars; as a teacher in seven-eighths of our 
schools she has improved education; as an 
advocate of the interests of her own sex, 
she has reformed the laws regulating the 
rights of married women; as wife and moth- 
er she is the conservator of the private 
morals of society. Woman is the life and 
inspiration of our homes, churches, chari- 
ties, moral reforms, missionary societies, 
and temperance associations. Some of the 
most eminent and successful rulers known 
in history have been women. Isabella, in 
Spain; Maria Theresa, in Austria; Chris- 
tina, in Sweden; Catherine, in Russia; 
Elizabeth and Victoria, in England. Joan 
of Arcsaved France. Under the Theocracy 
Deborah (the wife of Lapidoth) was Judge 
of Israel, and led the armies of God’s chosen 
people to victory. Women are usually 
punctual in the performance of their do- 
mestic duties; they will be equally so in the 
fulfilment of their political duties. 

Will women become suited in time for public 
life? 

Yes, just as men become so. Most men 
are not and never will be office-seekers or 
office-holders. Most women will not be 
such. But no manor woman can be elected 
to any office who does not receive a ma- 
jority of votes. Brains will rule under any 
form of government. But it is better that 
they should rule by the joint consent of 
men and women than by the despotic choice 
of men alone. 

How would Woman Suffrage affect the ee- 
clesiastical questions now before the country? 

Four-fifths of our women are Protestants; 
one-fifth, Catholics. Many of the latter 
cannot read and write, and few of them are 
naturalized. Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts would increase the American vot- 
ing majority from 138,000 to 350,000. Wo- 
men are of all sects and creeds. Being 
mothers they are deeply interested in the 
welfare of their children; therefore they 
would greatly strengthen our free schools, 
so essential to them. They would help en- 
force respect for religious observances and 
social order, and would discourage Sabbath- 
breaking, profanity, drunkenness and row- 
dyism. 

The women of Massachusetts already 
vote as stockholders in corporations. Why 
should they not vote in that great corporation 
called ‘“‘the State,” in which their interests 
are equally invested? The measure of Wo- 
man’s individuality and freedom is the un- 
failing index of advancing Civilization. 

— Boston Advertiser. H. B. B. 


peceattthins be = 
: A VOICE FROM MISSISSIPPI. 

Those who think that the national issues 
growing out of the war are settled, will do 
well to read the following letter from a 
Mississippi republican to the editor of the 
Cincinnati Gazette:— 

Editor Cincinnati Gazette: 

If a word or two from Mississippi touch- 
ing the approaching National Convention to 
be held in your city shall be deemed ill- 
timed, amiss, or hurtful to the welfare of 
the Republican party, you may toss this 
aside without notice. It will not be the first 
time that Mississippi Republicanism has 
been allowed to go unheeded. Last fall, we 
remember very well, while you were indulg- 
ing in the luxury of a most elegant canvass 
—while all the changes were being rung 
upon sectarian schools and the finances by 
celebrated orators at home as well as from a 
distance, we were regaled day after day and 
night after night with the sweet music of 
the Winchester rifle and the sharp notes of 
the revolver. We sought consolation in the 
assurance that the strong arm of the gener- 
al government would be used to protect us 
but for the fact that the Federal interference 
just at that particular time might lose Ohio 
to the Republican party. 

I need scarcely tell you that we nursed 





our personal sorrows in silence. We did 
not murmur. The crack of the rifle went 
on. Fraud, intimidation, threats, violence, 
murder, held high carnival, and stalked at 
noonday. You know the result. A legiti- 
mate majority of 30,000 on a fair vote in the 
State was changed to a majority of 30,000 
the other way. 

Four-fifths of the House of Representa- 
tives and more than two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate of our present State Legislature consists 
of men who were elected by the Winchester 
rifle. As might be supposed, they have 
transferred the scene of fraud, intimidation, 
and violence to the halls of legislation. A\|- 
ready the Governor, the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, and Superintendent of Education are 
arraigned before the Senate upon the flim- 
siest pretexts that ever a legislative body 
resorted to, and are to undergo trials for 
impeachment. I send you the minority re- 
port in the case of the Governor. It con- 
tains a full statement of each charge, anda 
fair account of the testimony, pro and con, 
in each case. 

A more deliberate and diabolical attempt 
to usurp all the departments of the State 
government was never made on earth. The 
Governor, you remember, in our State ap- 
points the judiciary. The Legislature is 
already in the hands of the Confederate 
Bourbons. When our Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor shall be removed from of- 
fice, the Democratic President of the Sen- 
ate will become Governor, and he will ap- 
point the Judges. Thus you see, Mr, Gaz- 
ette, that in order to save Ohio to the Re- 
publicans last fall we have been permitted 
to go to the devil. 

Now, turn about is fair play. If we can 
afford to play the frog in the fable for you, 
ought not you to do something to help us 
out? We do not ask Northern Republicans 
to make any sacrifice for us. But in this 
matter of the Presidency we do insist that 
the Southern question must have some at- 
tention, and Southern Republicans must 
have a hearing. The Southern question is 
one that will not down at the bidding of the 
platform-makers. It will loom up in spite 
of policy—in it is involved the question of 
human rights. It is not a question of hard 
money or soft money. It has nothing to do 
with sectarian schools, but it is a question 
as to whether the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States are a hollow mockery—a de- 
lusion and a snare—or whether they are to 
have any practical, vital force. Are we to 
exercise the citizens’ right of franchise any 
more or not? Let us know what to expect. 
Are we to continue to be shot to death in 
order that old Bill Allen may be defeated for 
Governor in Ohio? If so let us know it. 

Now we shall not be hard to please at the 
Cincinnati Convention, You may fix the 
platform as far as the money matter goes. 
We will agree about religious matters. But 
let us have some voice in the selection of 
the man. We shall not offer a Southern 
man. We will go to the North. Shall it 
be Grant? No! for many reasons, no! Shall 
it be Blaine? For twice as many reasons, 
no! Blaine has exhibited a great deal of 
skill on the floor of Congress in his tilts 
with Randall, Cox and others. While his 
gymnastics about Andersonville and amnes- 
ty may do very well to catch the Union sol- 
dee, it will not answer for dead Republi- 
cans in the South, nor for those living ones 
who are little else than slaves. We are not 
concerned about amnesty. We are willing 
that all shall be pardoned, from Jeff. Da- 
vis down, but we are more concerned about 
our right to vote. You may let Jeff. Davis 
vote and hold every office that he can fairly 
win, but we would like to have asay-so at the 
polls. Mr. Blaine’s tirade against Davis 
may do very well up with you, but with us 
it is child’s play. It is trifling with us, 
while greater matters are at stake. I would 
greatly prefer to see Mr. Blaine exerting 
himself to secure the right of all to vote than 
to see him confine himself to the work of 
simply excluding Jeff. Davis. And Mr. 
Blaine will find out before his career is end- 
ed that Southern Republicans have ceased 
to be tickled and amused with kicks at Jeff. 
Davis. They are too cheap. 

The long and short of this letter is that 
we want Oliver P. Morton to be the next 
President of the United States. 

We want a man who understands the 
Southern question in all its bearings. We 
want a man who appreciates the danger of 
permitting it to runon unsettled. We want 
a man who understands that the lawlessness 
which has prevailed, and is still prevailing 
at the South, is contagious in its character, 
and if not checked will spread until the 
free institutions of America will be no more. 
Give us a man who appreciates the danger 
and will dare to meet it. We would not 
press upon the North a distasteful candi- 
date, but, in our estimation, the Southern 
question is the biggest question now in 
American politics, and Morton is the only 
man that Lever heard of north of Mason & 
Dixon's line who understands it. 

Give us Morton as a candidate, and our 
people will vote next fall even if they have 
to do it at the very muzzle of the Winches- 
ter rifle. Give us a milk and cider man, and 
half of our party will stay at home. 

That's all. MISSISSIPPIAN. 

Jackson, Miss., March 22. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS IN IOWA. 





Col. Abernethy, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Institutions in Iowa, has just issued his 
last report, in which we find the following 
words: 

“The average compensation of teachers 
per month has steadily advanced. The ad- 
vance in the wages paid to women for teach- 
ing has been very marked and satisfactory, 
showing as it does a better appreciation of 
the value of their services in the work of 
education, as they gradually become better 
qualified. This increase, taken in connec- 
tion with the increase in the relative num. 
ber of women employed, furnishes the best 
of evidence of a growing conviction that 
the education of the young belongs largely 
to women, and may safely be entrusted to 
them. Theapparent discrimination against 


women in the average salaries paid is ac- 
counted for chiefly by the fact that a large 
proportion of men occupy the positions 
which command the higher salaries. The 








rule is becoming more general, everywhere 
throughout the State, from year to year, to 
pay men and women the same salaries for 
the same grade of work. It has become 
the general rule to determine the compensa 
tion first, making the question of sex, jp 
the selection of teachers subsidiary to that 
of qualifications to teach and govern: wo- 
men being quite as often preferred as men.” 
The number of women teachers employed 
in lowa is 11,645; average salary per month 
$28.34; number of men employed, 6,500. 
average salary per month, $36.68, : 
M. A. Work, 
Des Moines, Towra. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


New England Women’s Club, — Mop. 
day April 3d, at7igp.m. Hon. Richard H. Dana, Jy 
will speak on “International Law.”’ Members are re. 
quested to show their tickets. ; 


The Moral Education Association 
will hold a meeting at 50 Temple place on Friday 
April 7th, 3p. M. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject: 
“Can Nations stop Fighting?’ and “Shall we continue 
to foster the War spirit?’ All cordially invited. 

Elocution,—Miss C. 8. Colby, Teacher of Voice 
Culture, gives especial attention to defective speech 

References: Professors Jas. E. Murdock, Stacy 





Baxter, and Faculty of the School of Oratory. “y 
Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 
46tf 





Dr. C. W. Calkins, — 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re. 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

‘atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

foie attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 
DR. RHODES?’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Ketreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epi epsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; oftice hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D.., 
lyl4 Medical Director, 

Of CUTTING DRESSES Is taught by 
Miss L, E. ROBBINS, Inventor, 68 Dover st. 

This is the only system which depends entirely on 
the measure of the figure, no instrument being used 
in the draughting, except the square with the eleven 
measures of the waist. Itisa decided improvement 
on the usual method, and is so far superior to any 
other system ever before used, that it is pronounced 
infallible by those who have learned it—as in every 
case all depends on the measure which is used on 
scientific principles. Although new to dressmakers, 
it is virtually the same principle that tailors have used 
for years. Sewing teachers wishing to learn the sys- 
tem will receive special instructions, This system 
is taught in the public schools. Work furnished after 
learning. A liberal discount to teachers. Iml4 


THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 
The Only Company in the United States 
That Builds Upright Pianos Exclusively, 


same amen are tuned by the means of iron levers 
and steel screws (which fit an ordinary tuning ham- 
mer), The action work is all bolted to onE iron rail 
(no straps or strings used to draw back the hammer). 
The string frame is a solid iron casting with slotted 
braces. These improvements are all patented, and 
their utility can be seen at a glance. These pianos 
were used last season on the Sanford line of steamers 
through the whole season, and are the only pianos 
that will stand a sea voyage or extreme of temperature 
without getting out of order, Experience has taught 
us that pianos built with the complicated ‘French 
action,”’ with straps or strings to draw the hammer 
back, and wood braces at the back, and wood “pin- 
block”’ at the top with pins driven into wood to hold 
the strings or wires, wil not stand a constant strain 
of from fifteen to eighteen tons, Call and see them 
or send for circular and testimonials. C.E. ROGERS, 
608 Washington street, next to Globe Theatre. 
Im14 


A CELEBRATED ORGANIST 


AND Professor of the Piano and Singing 
will receive a limited number of pupils in classes of 
four (4) in Organ, Singing and Piano, at $5 
per quarter. Apply or address DR. GEO. F. BROOKS, 
Concert Organist, 5 Temple Pl., room 17. 
om day and evening. Great Pains 
taken with Beginners in each Branch, 4w14 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 
Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 
Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 
to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. 
Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. _ 
We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods. 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. 2mi4 
eETery . 
GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s.) 
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CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 
OF 


N enti * » . 
National Songs 

All the prominent National Songs, in an elegant 
collection, well harmonized, and with piano (or 
organ) accompaniment. Every American needs a copy 
of such a book as this, and the Songs are the best of 
all Songs for use in this Centennial year. 

Contents: 

Keller’s American Hymn God save the Queen. 
HailColumbia. Rule Brittania. 
Star Spangled Banner. Roast Beef of Old Eng. 
Our Flagis there. Men of Harlech.{[Welch}. 
Red, White. and Blue. Partant pour Syrie. 
Yankee Doodle. Marseilles Hymn. 
To thee, O Country. Garibaldi Hymn. 
Columbia the Gem. King Oxcar. {Swedish.] 
Watch on the Rhine. Campbells are Comin’. 
Fatherland. [German.] Bruce's Address. 
Wearing of the Green. King Christian. [Danish]. 
St. Patrick’s Day Spanish National Hymn. 
Russian National Hymn. Austrian os a 
Price in cloth, 75 cts; boards, 50 cts; paper, 40 cts. 

Mailed, postage free, for above price. 

: MUSIC , 
appropriate to the year will be found in ‘American 
Tune Book.” ($1.50) in “Father Kemp's Old Folks 
Concert Tunes.’ Tourjee’s Centennial Collection 
(40 cts), and, in Sheet Music, Martha Washington 

uadrilles, Centennial March, &c.. &c. 


LIVER DITSON & CO-, 
BOSTON 


C.H.Ditson&Co., J. E. Ditson & Co.. 
711 Broadway, Successors to lee & Walker, 
nila. De 
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_New York. as ee aa 
ners » 
DRESS REFORM ROOM 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In charge of MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, (former- 
ly Matron of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Boston, Mass..) assisted by MISS IDA 
EVANS. 

New and varied styles of improved under garments. 
Children’s suits also made to order. lys 
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